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A VALUABLE BOOK 


The Education of the 
Negro Prior to 1861 


The History of the Education of the Colored People of the 
United States from the Beginning of Slavery to the Civil War 


BY 


CARTER GODWIN WOODSON, Ph. D. 


(HARVARD) 
460 pp. $2.00; by mail $2.65 


‘*This book is neither a controversial treatise on Negro education nor a study 
of recent problems. Dr. Woodson has given us something new. He has by scientific 
treatment amassed numerous facts to show the persistent strivings of ante-bellum 
Negroes anxious to be enlightened. What they accomplished is all but marvelous.’’ 

The author aims to put the student of history in touch with the great movements 
effected the uplift of the Negroes, and to determine the causes which finally 
reduced many of them to heathenism. 

The titles of the are: ‘‘Introduction,’’ ‘Religion with Letters,’’ 
‘<Education as a Right of Man,’’ ‘‘ Actual Education,’’ ‘‘ Better inni wa 
‘*Educating the Urban Negro,’’ ‘‘The Reaction,’’ ‘‘ Religion without Letters,’’ 
‘Learning in Spite of Opposition,’’ ‘‘Educating Negroes Transplanted to Free 


E 


Soil,’? ‘*Higher Education,’’ ‘‘ Vocational Training,’’ ‘‘ Education at Public Ex- 
pense.’’ In the appendix are found a number of valuable documents. The volume 
contains also a critical bibliography and a helpful index. 
OPINIONS 
“T like it very much. Eis een tn Bie, Seeeeene: 00, ont your. xt le a bit and you have done 
an excellent of research. . . . . I hope that your book will have a good sale.”—Edward 
Ohanning Professor of Anctent and Modern History, Harvard Univ 


ersity. 
seems clear to me that you have made a substantial contribution to the subject and I 
know I shall by it."—-Frederick J. Turner, Professor of History, Harvard University. 
at it would be out of my line, but on turning its I discovered that it 
—— the attention of everybody with an intelligent interest in the colored people. You 
easily and flexibly and have certainly compiled poe material in the true spirit of 
scholarship. I congratulate you sincerely.”—Ferdi: chevill, Professor of History in the 
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“It seems to me that you have taken a field of which little has been known and devel 
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som, rofesion of Hers in the Univers Chicago. ee 
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ted with the thoroughly scho! way in which it has been put together and 
i Sow entn Pas a ae what it has cost you in time and effort to per- 
is the story of the effort on the part of certain mcies to educate the Negro. It i 

above all the story of the strivings of the Negro himself ander tremendous difficul and Pes 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
ASSOCIATION FOR THE STUDY OF NEGRO LIFE 
AND HISTORY HELD IN ST. LOUIS, MIS- 
SOURI, OCTOBER 21 TO 25, 1928 


The Annual Meeting in St. Louis was the first held as 
far west as the Mississippi River. The representatives of 
the Association in that section were very desirous of hav- 
ing the meeting held at that central point to impress more 
deeply upon the people there the importance of the work 
now being prosecuted by the Association. Such interest 
was manifested especially among the friends of the cause 
in Kansas City, Des Moines, Indianapolis, Chicago, and 
Cleveland. Places in the East which have heretofore been 
favored with these meetings were willing to concede this 
point in the interest of those who have hitherto come from 
afar. 

As predicted, too, the meeting was very successful. 
There was a representative attendance from the cities 
and towns nearby, and a considerable number of persons 
came from afar to participate in this conference. Persons 
came from places as distant as Texas, Georgia, and New 
England. The meeting was especially favored, too, in hav- 
ing the codperation of a number of public functionaries who 
1 
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designated persons as representatives to this convention. 
Such was the case of Mrs. Jannie L. Maxwell from Winston- 
Salem, North Carolina; Mrs. J. H. B. Evans, representing 
the teachers of Atlanta, Georgia; Mr. G. C. Wilkinson, sent 
by the teachers and educational bodies of the District of 
Columbia; and Mrs. Lena Trent Gordon by the Mayor of 
Philadelphia and the branch of the Association in that city. 
It was significant, too, that Washington University desig- 
nated as its representative Prof. Frank J. Bruno of its 
Department of Sociology; the Board of Education of Cleve- 
land, Mr. Alonzo G. Grace, Director of the Department of 
Adult Education, and an instructor at the Western Re- 
serve University; and the University of Illinois, Prof. Don- 
ald R. Taft, of the Department of Sociology. 

The people of St. Louis were thoroughly appreciative 
of the efforts of the Association and endeavored in every 
way possible to make the visitors welcome. The College 
Women’s Club entertained the visitors at a Sunday after- 
noon tea on the 21st. The professional and business men 
likewise showed their hospitality in entertaining the dele- 
gates at a very elaborate Get-Acquainted Dinner at the 
Pine Street Branch Y.M.C.A. on Monday evening. Poro 
College served the visitors a sumptuous luncheon the last 
day. Various other groups arranged special functions 
which gave further evidence of the hospitality of this west- 
ern city and made the stay of the representatives most com- 
fortable and enjoyable throughout the week. 

The first session was the Women’s Negro History Mass 
Meeting held in the afternoon on Sunday, the 21st, at the 
Central Baptist Church, Ewing and Washington Avenues. 
The meeting was well attended by the people of the city, 
especially so by the ladies who, having charge of the meet- 
ing, had advertised it extensively among their clubs which 
had shown keen interest in popularizing the study of Negro 
history in the schools. Miss Arsania Williams, the head of 
the Women’s Clubs of St. Louis, presided. Three persons 
addressed the meeting. The first speaker was Mrs. Sallie 
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W. Stewart, president of the National Federation of Col- 
ored Women. She made a most forceful presentation of 
‘‘Serious Thoughts on Race Appreciation.’’ Going back to 
Africa, she discussed the elements of culture developed by 
the natives and traced the survivals in America now coming 
into the proper recognition of their worth. Mrs. Stewart 
was followed by Mrs. Myrtle Foster Cook, chairman of the 
History Department of the National Association of Colored 
Women. Mrs. Cook intelligently discussed the women’s 
part in popularizing Negro history, and outlined the pro- 
gram which she believes should be followed by clubs 
throughout the country. The last speaker on the program 
was Dr. Carter G. Woodson, Director of the Association. 
His address, ‘‘Negro History as an Objective,’’ was the 
sequel to the thought already advanced by the preceding 
speakers, a series of suggestions as to how to bring to pass 
many of the things expressed as desirable. The Reverend D. 
R. Clark, the president of the St. Louis Branch of the Asso- 
ciation, made appropriate remarks with respect to the suc- 
cess of that particular session and outlined the activities 
to follow. 

These addresses were interspersed with most beautiful 
music by the Philharmonic Singers, directed by Mr. C. S. 
Tocus, and other fine numbers by the Treble Clef Club of 
that city, directed by Miss Daisy Westbrook. Other selec- 
tions were rendered in the same charming style at various 
sessions by the Choir of All Saints Church, the Young 
Ladies’ Glee Club, directed by Miss Grazia Corneal, by Miss 
Letha Tyndall, Mrs. Jeannette Brown, and Mr. R. Edward 
Bolden. 

The Get-Acquainted Dinner at 5:30 p.m. on Monday 
was worthy of its name. Before the repast had advanced 
very far, Mr. Robert P. Watts, the secretary of the St. 
Louis Branch, began to discharge his function as toast- 
master. In an address of much warmth and enthusiasm, 
Mr. H. K. Craft, of St. Louis, welcomed the visitors. He 
was followed by Mrs. Lena Trent Gordon. Most impres- 
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sive remarks were made by Mrs. Joseph H. B. Evans in 
reporting what is being done in Atlanta, Georgia, to stimu- 
late the study of Negro life and history and how kindly 
disposed the superintendent has been toward this work. 
There was noted also the presence of Mr. Beede, of Rich- 
mond, Indiana, representing the Friends, and that of the 
Reverend Mr. Williams of the same sect in Kansas City, 
Missouri. As the occasion was not appropriate for remarks 
from all visitors, the time was devoted to a formal introduc- 
tion that the affair might be in every sense a get-acquainted 
dinner. 

Immediately following this function came the Musical 
Festival at the Vashon High School. On this occasion Dr. 
N. B. Young, State Supervisor of Schools of Missouri, 
presided. The affair opened with a brief and informing 
address on the ‘‘ Achievements of the Negro in Musie,’’ by 
Mr. Otto L. Bohanan, director of Music in the St. Louis 
Public Schools. Then came the presentation of the artists 
who were to give an interpretation of Negro music by selec- 
tions from composers of African blood. ‘The first to appear 
on the program was Mrs. Florence Cole-Talbert, the noted 
mezzo-soprano. She was followed by Mr. Clarence Cam- 
eron White, the famous violinist-composer. In this way 
they alternated, each appearing three times on the pro- 
gram, which closed with the singing of the Negro national 
hymn, ‘‘Lift Every Voice and Sing.’’ 

The artists were at their best in this performance be- 
fore an audience composed of various groups. It was well 
attended and highly appreciated by those who were able 
to be accommodated in the auditorium. Many hundreds 
were turned away. The affair proved to be thoroughly 
impressive as to this important achievement of the Negro 
in one of the fine arts. It served at the same time to in- 
form the public of an objective of the Association in mak- 
ing this concrete demonstration of what the Negro has 
thought and felt and attempted and accomplished. 

The next assembly of delegates and representatives for 
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discussion of aspects of Negro life and history took place 
at 10:30 a.m. Tuesday at the Central Baptist Church. There 
all of the remaining sessions of the conference were held. 
Mr. Garnet C. Wilkinson, First Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools of the District of Columbia, presided. In taking 
the chair he brought greetings from the Association of 
Teachers in the District of Columbia. He expressed also 
his interest and that of his coworkers in the work now being 
done by the Association for the Study of Negro Life and 
History. After devoting a short period to the registra- 
tion of representatives and the introduction of visitors, Mr. 
Matthias Nolcox, principal of the Crispus Attucks High 
School, of Indianapolis, was introduced to deliver an ad- 
dress on ‘‘Trained Leadership.’’ The discourse was thor- 
oughly prepared and delivered in a very instructive man- 
ner. The speaker connected the thought of trained lead- 
ership with things of today to make the presentation 
concrete rather than abstract. 

Mr. Noleox was followed by Mr. W. Sherman Savage, 
head of the Department of History, Lincoln University, 
Jefferson City, Missouri. Mr. Savage discussed the edu- 
cational problem in the establishment of the first Negro 
schools in that State. His address elicited various com- 
ments on schools in general immediately after the Civil 
War and a comparison of this undertaking with that of 
other States. Following Mr. Savage, came Prof. Donald R. 
Taft, of the Department of Sociology, of the University 
of Illinois. Prof. Taft spoke on the ‘‘Cultural Opportun- 
ities through Race Contacts.’’ He undertook to define 
culture and to show that it may be obtained not by con- 
centrating one’s efforts on one’s self or his particular 
group, but by coming into contact with various races and 
peoples in different situations and from distant parts of the 
world. 

According to arrangement, a number of visitors were 
assigned to the schools of the city to carry a message of 
Negro achievement to the teachers and student bodies. At 
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1:30 p.m. a large number went to the Vashon and the Sum- 
ner High Schools. Among those thus addressing these in- 
stitutions were Mr. Garnet C. Wilkinson, Mrs. Lena Trent 
Gordon, Dr. N. B. Young, and Dr. Carter G. Woodson. 

At 3:30 p.m. the same day the ‘‘Community Background 
of the Negro School’’ was the topic of discussion. Dr. 
Thomas E. Jones, president of Fisk University, presided. 
Before introducing the speakers he undertook to point out 
certain things which serve as determinants in the forma- 
tion of the character of students. He had in mind espec- 
lally the school of today with respect to moral instruction. 
Dr. Jones introduced Mr. B. G. Shackelford, director of 
School and Community Relations in St. Louis, to discuss the 
bearing of occupations. Mr. Shackelford was very enthu- 
siastic in his account of the work being done for the good 
of the Negro and expressed his keen interest in the uplift 
of the community through the improvement of the people 
living in it. 

After Mr. Shackelford came Dr. Edward J. Davis, a 
physician of the St. Louis Board of Education. He de- 
livered a well prepared address on ‘‘Health with Respect 
to the Schools.’? While his remarks were a report of his 
experience as an officer of the St. Louis Board of Educa- 
tion he brought forward the solution of many problems 
which have not been cleared up in other parts of the coun- 
try. Unusual interest was expressed in this address and 
there have been various requests for copies of it. 

The topics were then open for general discussion. The 
first speaker to engage therein was Prof. Frank J. Bruno of 
Washington University. He devoted most of his time to 
defining community. He endeavored to show also the 
change in the aspect of the community as a result of urban- 
ization and the concentration of population. Mr. J. H. 
Purnell also made remarks with respect to the factors in the 
community which have a direct bearing upon the school. 

At the evening session the central thought was the ‘‘ Eco- 
nomic Status of the Negro.’’ Mr. J. H. Purnell, of the St. 
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Louis Public Schools, presided. The first speaker was Mr. 
J. A. Jackson, of the United States Department of Com- 
merce. His special task has been to encourage the devel- 
opment of retail business among Negroes. He spoke of 
the necessity for such work and what is now being done 
by the Department of Commerce for this particular thing. 
Mr. Jackson was followed by Mr. F. B. Ransom, manager 
of the Madame C. J. Walker Manufacturing Company, who 
made a most impressive address in reviewing the plight of 
the Negro in various occupations and his prospects as de- 
termined by present economic forces in this country. 

Mr. A. G. Lindsay was the next to appear. He spoke on 
the ‘‘Negro in Banking,’’ sketching the rise of these insti- 
tutions since emancipation, their struggles, their failures 
and their successes. He asserted that experience has shown 
that Negro banking is more successful when it assumes 
the form of an industrial loan enterprise. The meeting 
closed with an address on the ‘‘Present Situation of the 
Negro Laborer,’’ by Prof. Charles S. Johnson, of Fisk 
University. This discourse was most appropriate to fol- 
low those of the preceding gentlemen, for he showed especi- 
ally wherein the laboring man has always been the factor 
upon whom the large institutions depend, and he explained 
also how the present situation of Negro labor largely deter- 
mines the status of Negro enterprise. 

On Wednesday morning at 10:30 a.m. ‘‘Negroes and 
Mixed Breeds’’ became the topic for discussion. The 
Director of the Association presided. Taking the chair, 
he undertook to show what is being done by research to 
clear up this long neglected history and how important it is 
to know the extent to which the Negro has interbreeded with 
the other races in America. Prof. J. H. Johnston, of the 
Virginia Normal and Industrial Institute, was then pre- 
sented to discuss, ‘‘The Negroes and Indians in the United 
States.’’? Having devoted himself exclusively to the study 
of this particular aspect of Negro history for the last five 
years, he proved to be a very informing speaker. He had 
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not only facts to present, but the power of discrimination 
to select for discussion only those aspects which might 
interest a large audience and at the same time present the 
point of view required. The address was very elaborate 
and made a most favorable impression both with respect 
to the importance of the topic and the ability of the inves- 
tigator. 

The speaker scheduled to discuss ‘‘Plateau, an African 
Community near Mobile, Alabama,’’ could not be present, 
but a general report was made of the work being done by 
the American Folklore Society, the Department of Anthro- 
pology at Columbia University, and the Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History through the services of 
Miss Zora Neale Hurston, who has made several trips to 
the community and has studied the situation from both the 
historical and the anthropological points of view. 

At the Business Session of the Association at 1:30 p.m. 
the administrative officers made their annual reports. These 
proved to be very informing with respect to the work under- 
taken and the results accomplished. The reports were 
favorably received, and the body expressed its apprecia- 
tion by a vote of thanks for the unselfish work which the 
administrative officers of this Association had accomplished. 
These officers were then reélected for another year. Then 
came forward plans for the future. Among these may be 
mentioned the prospects for new fields for research, the 
necessary funds to prosecute this work, and the investiga- 
tors who may be employed to undertake it. No definite 
decision could be reached with respect to either, inasmuch 
as such projects will be determined by funds to be raised 
by the Association; but much interest was expressed in 
raising such funds that the program of the Association may 
be expanded and thoroughly carried out. There came up 
also the question as to the next meeting, and preference 
was expressed in favor of Washington, D.C., for October, 
1929. 

At 3:30 p.m. came the session devoted to the ‘‘Negro 
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in the Professions.’’ Mr. George L. Vaughn, a member 
of the St. Louis Bar, presided. In a brief manner he dis- 
cussed the Negro in the higher pursuits and praised the 
efforts of the Association to direct attention to this par- 
ticular element in the group. He brought forward also 
some thought as to certain aspects of the Negro in the pro- 
fessions which may be prosecuted and which will decidedly 
inform the public about the achievements of scholarly and 
industrious practitioners not generally known. 

‘‘The Present Situation of the Negro Lawyer and Negro 
Legal Education’’ to be presented by Prof. Charles H. 
Houston of the Howard University Law School was read 
by Mr. Harry Garner, of the St. Louis Bar, inasmuch as 
Prof. Houston could not be present on account of illness. 
The paper was a most interesting one in giving the results 
of Prof. Houston’s research with respect to the Negro 
lawyer. As this was merely a sample of the unfinished 
survey the paper left the impression that the complete 
report will mark an epoch in the study of this profession. 
Dr. W. P. Curtis then discussed the ‘‘Negro Physician in 
his Community Setting.’’ His address was both histor- 
ical and professional. He tried to show the importance of 
the position of the Negro physician in the community and 
what his efforts and achievements have done to inspire the 
Negro youth since the emancipation of the race. 

The last discussion of the afternoon was the ‘‘Negro 
Preacher Socially and Economically Considered,’’ by Dr. 
O. C. Maxwell of the First Baptist Church of St. Louis. 
Dr. Maxwell discussed the question pro and con. He 
showed wherein some communities have looked upon the 
Negro preacher as antisocial and as a sort of economic 
handicap. He brought forward facts, however, to prove that 
the Negro minister is beneficial in the uplift of the com- 
munity and he has been the greatest economic factor that 
the race has ever had, as is shown by the number of busi- 
ness establishments like banks and insurance companies 
which have developed as the result of the enterprise of the 
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Negro preacher. Prof. U. S. Donaldson, who participated 
in the general discussion of the topic, entertained the audi- 
ence for some time on the question of proper selection and 
guidance in the matter of choosing a profession. Mr. W. 
K. Griffin of the Kansas City Branch of the Association 
made appropriate remarks on the efficiency of Negro pro- 
fessional men and raised the question as to whether or 
not more success could be obtained if their efficiency were 
increased. Mrs. A. V. Weston of Paducah, Kentucky, 
when called upon had something to say on this topic open 
for discussion but made a favorable impression in giving 
a report as to what is being done in her section of Kentucky 
to promote the study of Negro life and history. 

The closing session of the Annual Meeting at 8:00 p.m. 
on Wednesday had for its topic ‘‘The Negro Abroad.’’ 
Bishop R. A. Carter of the C.M.E. Church of Chicago, Illi- 
nois, presided. In an introductory discourse he spoke 
briefly of the situation of the Negro in this country as it is 
influenced by those abroad and tried to show how the prog- 
ress of the Negro abroad has affected the Negro in this 
country. He then introduced Prof. J. E. Matheus, of the 
West Virginia Collegiate Institute, to discuss ‘‘The Negro 
in Haiti.’?’ Having just returned from that island where he 
spent much time in studying the conditions of the natives, 
Prof. Matheus could speak not only of the past of Haiti 
but also of the present. He discussed the conditions ob- 
taining prior to the intervention and the various devel- 
opments since that time. The different factors in the 
present complex situation in Haiti were also ably treated. 

The closing address was ‘‘The Negro in Africa,’’ by 
Prof. Rayford W. Logan, of Virginia Union University. 
This discourse was developed from Prof. Logan’s particu- 
lar interest in Liberia, and his study of the Mandates Sys- 
tem in Africa. He devoted most of his time, however, to 
the discussion of Liberia and Abyssinia with respect to 
foreign intervention. He deplores the fact that Italy is 
building a railroad in Abyssinia and that Firestone is op- 
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erating under a concession in Liberia. His view of the 
situation is very pessimistic in expressing the belief that 
these changes mean the passing of the last of free Africa. 

On Thursday the delegates remaining in the city as- 
sembled at the Central Baptist Church and went in a body 
to visit points of historic interest. Mrs. Malone and other 
citizens kindly placed at their disposal a number of the best 
automobiles available. After visiting such places as the 
Botanical Gardens, the River Front Industries, the People’s 
Finance Building, Poro College, and the Jefferson Memorial 
Building, the visitors proceeded to Alton, Lllinois, to see 
the tomb of Elijah P. Lovejoy. This was a fitting climax 
of the meeting to bow at the shrine of this unusual man who 
gave his life as a sacrifice for free speech and the abolition 
of slavery. The visitors were most deeply impressed with 
the inscription from these of his words: ‘‘If the laws of my 
country fail to protect me I shall appeal to my God and 
with him I shall rest my cause. I can die at my post, but 
I cannot desert it.’’ 











CULTURAL OPPORTUNITIES THROUGH RACE 
CONTACTS* 


It is an honor and a pleasure to be here. It is an honor 
to be invited to speak to a group who have contributed so 
much to our understanding of a neglected source of culture 
—the culture of the Negro. It is a pleasure to have this 
opportunity to make for myself contacts with men and 
women whose lives and backgrounds are sufficiently differ- 
ent from my own to afford unusual cultural values. I 
wish I might be here a long time for that purpose. 

I wish that I might make here an original contribution 
to our understanding of Negro culture. Instead I am 
merely to try to summarize and interpret some of the work 
of others. In one way I could hardly have selected a topic 
less appropriate to this occasion than my topic this morn- 
ing—‘‘cultural opportunities through race contacts.’’ For 
there are few groups which appreciate as well as you do 
that all races contribute to culture. My remarks might 
more fittingly be addressed to my colleagues and students 
at the University. For unfortunately not every student 
there looks upon the gathering of fellow students of all 
races and nationalities as his supreme opportunity to ac- 
quire culture. Indeed we sometimes find there, as else- 
where, evidence of narrowness of view and race prejudice. 
To find such narrowness even at an institution for higher 
learning is most discouraging. On the other hand, your 
conference here is correspondingly encouraging. I con- 
fess that I am alternately pessimistic and optimistic on race 
questions. I am like the two Scotchmen who met on the 
street in the old country. The following colloquy ensued: 
‘“‘How are yu?’’ ‘* Not so good, not so good; I’m mar- 
ried.’’ ‘‘Oh dot’s bad, dot’s bad.’’ ‘‘Not so bad—she had 
money.’’ ‘‘Oh, dot’s good, dot’s good.’’ ‘‘Not so good,— 


*This address was delivered in St. Louis at the annual meeting of the 
Association on October 23, 1928. 
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we spent it.’’ ‘‘Oh, dot’s bad, dot’s bad.’’ ‘‘Not so bad— 
built a hoose.’’ ‘‘Oh, dot’s good, dot’s good.’’ ‘‘Not so 
good—it burned doon.’’ ‘‘Oh, dot’s bad, dot’s bad.’’ ‘‘Not 
so bad—she was in it!’’—So you see there is comfort in 
every situation. And while my remarks may seem less 
needed here than elsewhere; and while this is a place where 
the optimistic view I purpose to present is already accepted 
—still it may not be altogether out of place to discuss to- 
gether here briefly four topics: (1) the nature of culture; 
(2) sources from which it may be derived; (3) some hin- 
drances to its acquisition, and finally (4) possible methods 
of securing it through race contacts. 

The dictionary definitions of culture do not help us 
here. The dictionaries tell us culture is ‘‘knowledge 
through training’’ or through discipline or education. But 
that definition does not suggest that culture is something 
broad as well as deep—and hence that it may be sought in 
out-of-the-way places. Better I like this definition—‘‘cul- 
ture is the ability to appreciate the other fellow—to see the 
other fellow’s point of view.’’ Such culture requires 
knowledge, of course, but it must be knowledge drawn from 
many fields. Thus if I do not know something of the phil- 
osophy of Plato, I am to that extent uncultured. But if 
I cannot operate a machine I am also to that extent uncul- 
tured. And if I do not appreciate somewhat how Negro 
folk feel and live and what culture they have developed,— 
then too I am surely lacking in culture. 

Now the sources of culture, so defined, are many. But 
may they not all be reduced to this? Culture is always the 
product of contacts. Or better culture is always the pro- 
duct of varied, sympathetic, understanding contacts with 
people and things different from ourselves. The source 
may be native or foreign, black or white, Protestant, or 
Catholic, or Mohammedan or atheist, good or bad if you 
will—it may be anything under the sun except one—it must 
not be like myself. No man ever attained culture by read- 
ing his own autobiography, and no woman by gazing in 
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the looking glass. Such culture may be secured through 
contacts with books or contacts with things or people. But 
disregarding inanimate objects may we not say that were 
life long enough culture could best be obtained through 
contacts with people. Books are merely necessary short- 
cuts to culture. I suppose I shall best appreciate the beauty 
and pathos of Negro music if I hear it in the cabins of the 
South as well as in the music hall. That being impossible 
the studies of your organization and others enable me to 
know something of it through books. 

But unless my contacts are with all sorts of people 
I shall miss the best of culture. I used to teach in a small 
college for women. It was a splendid institution. A some- 
what selected type of girls came there, and they were a fine 
lot. But they had one fault. They were all alike, and 
hence poor sources for culture—for mutual stimulation. 
They were all white, and that was unfortunate. 
They were all native-born of the old stock. They were al- 
most all Protestant in religion and Republican in polities. 
And they were all from the upper middle class. We used 
to take them to New York City to give them a thrill and 
some real contacts. We took them among other places to 
International House. International House is located, you 
know, on the Hudson just back of Grant’s tomb. There 
gather students from all over the earth of every nationality 
and race. There every contact is a challenge to thought 
and almost a challenge to conflict. There the British Em- 
pire instead of being universally approved as the world’s 
greatest achievement, is on occasion condemned as the 
world’s greatest blunder. There Chistianity is always on 
the defensive and democracy continually under fire. At 
times the attainment of culture in such a place may be diffi- 
cult because of lack of time to assimilate ideas; but in 
general International House seems to me a symbol of the 
true solution of the so-called race problem. 

But it would not be enough to bring together the races 
in international houses. Contacts must not only be varied 
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—they must also be sympathetic. And here we face a vi- 
cious circle. Sympathy comes from contacts, but a consider- 
able degree of sympathy is essential to successful contacts. 
At some universities it is distressing to observe how ir- 
rationally students organize. Instead of choosing com- 
panions with common interests which are real, they too 
often divide along lines of physical differences which are 
only skin deep. But this is the university’s opportunity to 
teach the value of contacts with people different from our- 
selves. It must do so if it is to tap some of the most vital 
sources of culture. 

But race contacts to produce culture must also be under- 
standing contacts. Mere casual meetings will not suffice. 
A foreman superintends a hundred men. He sees them 
for eight hours every day. But they are mere numbers to 
him. They bring him no culture because he does not under- 
stand their backgrounds. By giving us information about 
Negro culture, your association is furnishing us with a 
better basis for this understanding. 

If culture comes from varied, sympathetic and under- 
standing contacts, then, whatever hinders them blocks the 
road to culture. We must have varied cultural elements 
for culture. But since the war we have in America a cult 
of uniformity. Our aim seems to be to turn out 100% 
standardized Americans, and to keep them alike. Our im- 
migration and Americanization policies evidence this aim 
as well as our educational policies. We exclude the alien; 
and if he comes we urge him to discard his past loyalties 
as a man removes his overcoat. Real culture is not so 
easily put off. It is said that when the French troops en- 
tered Alsace-Lorraine at the close of the war, they found 
two different attitudes on the part of the German inhabi- 
tants. Some naturally embittered by the war, closed the 
shutters of their houses, and would not even look at the 
conquerors. Others—including many small merchants— 
had an eye for business. They had changed the signs on 
their shops from German to French before the troops ar- 
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rived. They were ready for business. But assuming that 
Alsace-Lorraine remains French, which type will, I wonder, 
ultimately become the better French citizen—which will 
contribute most to French culture?—I seem to have wan- 
dered from my subject. But my point is this. True culture 
comes not from uniformity, but from organized diversity. 
America will gain most if cultures, both immigrant and 
Negro, are preserved and then united through contacts. 
Their preservation depends partly upon the further de- 
velopment of the highest form of race pride. 

We have already said enough about race prejudice as a 
hindrance to the attainment of interracial culture. For- 
tunately we now know that such prejudice is not inherent 
but acquired. If it be increasing for the moment, it would 
be doomed if men should act rationally rather than emo- 
tionally upon race questions. 

This brings me to my last point. Ignorance about race 
is also a bar to culture through race contacts. It is this 
ignorance which permits us to rationalize our prejudices. 
It is true that we know little about race and less about race 
worth. Intelligent ignorance is peculiarly in order in this 
field. But a review of the little evidence which we do have 
is sufficient to show that race prejudice is without a rational 
basis. What is this evidence? 

The only significant race trait which we have attempted 
to measure scientifically seems to be intelligence. There 
have been eight or nine different ways in which we have 
tried to evaluate the relative intelligence of races: 

(1) By comparing the present achievements of races. 
The white race starting with the assumption that its own 
materialistic civilization is the standard, naturally arrives 
at the conclusion that it is superior. The cure for this false 
method of evaluation is 

(2) To compare the achievements of races at different 
periods of time. History shows that now one, now another 
racial stock has been in the vanguard of civilization. The 
white man’s forefathers were barbarians when other racial 
groups had attained a complex civilization. 
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(3) By deducing racial differences from the theory of 
natural selection. Accepting the validity of the evolution- 
ary hypothesis that the existing races were developed by 
a process of mutation and natural selection it seems to fol- 
low that intellectual as well as physical traits may have 
promoted survival. This method, though deductive, is 
nevertheless plausible when used merely to show that races 
are different. It is less convincing when used to prove the 
superiority of one race over another. Each race was pre- 
sumably ‘‘superior’’ in its own environment. 

(4) By appealing to the physical anthropologists. In- 
teresting differences in average size of head and weight of 
brain can be shown. The results, however, are embarrassing 
to the intelligent white man who happens to have a head 
smaller than the average for any race and far smaller than 
that of many an idiot! If these results possess any signifi- 
cance at all it is only when large numbers are concerned. 
The really important factor seems to be not the size and 
weight of brain but the interconnections between brain 
cells. 

(5) Similarly some students have tried to arrange the 
races on a scale according to their resemblance or lack of 
resemblance to the ape or to an assumed pre-human an- 
cestor. This method is entirely inconclusive, because each 
of the major races is most similar to the ape in one or more 
traits, and furthest removed from him in others. If certain 
facial characteristics of the Negro are most simian, his lips 
are least simian. The white man most nearly approaches 
the ape in hairiness of body, ete. 

(6) Again the facts of ethnology furnish scant support 
to race prejudice. With some exceptions ethnologists do 
not find evidence of wide differences between the intelli- 
gence of races. A thorough acquaintance, for example, 
with the hardships under which the Eskimo lived in the 
Arctic, and the Negro in the Torrid Zone, and a similarly 
thorough knowledge of the complexity of the cultures they 
achieved is a wholesome corrective for the white man’s 
pride. 
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(7) Right here in St. Louis Dr. Woodworth made in- 
teresting and important studies of the fundamental mental 
processes of races. He concluded ‘‘we are probably justi- 
fied in inferring from the results cited that sensory and 
motor processes, and the elementary brain activities, . . . 
are about the same from one race to another.”’ 

(8) Recent very interesting tests of emotional traits of 
races such as those of Drs. Porteus and Babcock in Hawaii 
are still too undeveloped to justify conclusions. They do 
show, however, that the basis of what we call ‘‘race worth’’ 
is far too complex to be measured in terms of intellectual 
traits alone. - 

(9) Finally we have the results of the widely advertized 
and much debated general intelligence tests. It is here that, 
superficially considered at least, we find the greatest ap- 
parent differences between the races. But the evidence is 
far from conclusive. We must remember that results vary 
with the type of tests used; that some would distinguish 
abstract, concrete and mechanical intelligence, and that 
relative scores vary with the type of ability measured. We 
must also note the rather good evidence that the Army test 
scores were influenced by varying opportunities and handi- 
caps, and that they were often carelessly given. Moreover, 
it has been pointed out at earlier meetings of this associa- 
tion that these test results correlate as well with educa- 
tional and other opportunities as with race. The fact re- 
mains, however, that these test results show considerable 
differences in average racial scores. Without either em- 
phasizing or minimizing this fact it is important for us to 
point out that these very scores, extreme and exaggerated 
as they are, destroy the rational basis for race prejudice. 
If it be true that the average Negro score was lower than 
that of the whites; it is also true that the difference between 
the highest and lowest Negro scores was far greater. Simi- 
larly the gap which separates the ablest from the stupidest 
whites far exceeds the gap which separates the two races. 
In other words the great variable is the individual and not 
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the race. Or put concretely, if I may speak as an average 
white man for the moment, the chances are that at least 
one out of five colored men I meet on the street is a better 
man than I. If therefore I would choose my associates 
rationally I must choose a racially mixed group. Race 
prejudice does not consist, of course, in preferring as com- 
panions those whose intelligence is similar to one’s own. 
Race prejudice consists in choosing companions on the basis 
of color of skin. We know that at least a large minority of 
colored people today are intellectually superior to the 
whites. The rational barrier to seeking culture among all 
races thus crumbles. Would that man would act rationally. 

It follows then that both races will profit culturally if we 
promote contacts between those members of each which are 
capable of contributing cultural values and of appreciating 
the cultural contributions of others. Our universities offer 
peculiar opportunities for this. White students are often 
missing one of their most precious opportunities when they 
fail to seek the friendship of their colored fellows. The 
latter are far more likely to become leaders of their race, 
for they are a more selected lot. Such contacts should not 
hinder the development of Negro culture itself. But neither 
race can afford to do without cultural contacts with the 
other. 

I have tried to show that culture may be called the abil- 
ity to appreciate the other fellow. That as such it has 
many sources but is always derived from varied, sympa- 
thetic, and understanding contacts between people who are 
in some respects different. These contacts are through 
books or through face to face association, both being neces- 
sary. But four forces tend to prevent such valuable con- 
tacts—tendencies to uniformity of type and standardiza- 
tion; race prejudice; failure to understand one another in- 
cluding blindness to the true significance of what little we 
know about race; and all forces which isolate groups. De- 
veloping the need for understanding I have tried to show 
that by whatever measure we evaluate races, race groups 
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overlap. Hence race prejudice loses its alleged rational 
basis. To value men as individuals rather than as members 
of physical groups, may be emotionally difficult for many; 
but it is one of the marks of a rationally intellectual man. 

I have made no attempt to demonstrate specific cultural 
values to be derived through cultural contacts with the 
Negro. Your association is adding each year to our knowl- 
edge of such values. It only remains for me to thank you 
again for this opportunity to acquire culture through con- 
tacts with the other fellow. 


Donauxp R. Tarr 











DOCUMENTARY EVIDENCE OF THE RELATIONS 
OF NEGROES AND INDIANS * 


In America there was established a contact of three 
races, the white, Indian, and Negro. This paper is con- 
cerned with the results of one of these contacts, the social 
attitudes existing between Indians and Negroes in the slave 
period. Inasmuch as the relations of these two races were 
much influenced by the dominant white man, however, it 
will be necessary first to consider in a brief manner the 
attitude of the white man as it pertains to-this subject. 

After the marriage of Pocahontas there seem to have 
been no more of such legal alliances of the Indians and 
whites in the Virginia colony. However, there were those 
who held that the union of the Indian and the white by mar- 
riage was based on sound policy. The following letter writ- 
ten by Peter Fountaine illustrates such opinion: 


Westover, Virginia 
March 30, 1757. 
Dear brother Moses: 

....1 shall only hint at some of the things we ought to have done, 
and which we did not do at our first settlement among them, and 
which we might have learned from our enemies, the French. I am 
persuaded we are not deficient in observing our treaties with them, 
but we got our lands by concession, and not by conquest, we ought 
to have intermarried with them, which would have incorporated 
them with us effectively, and made them staunch friends, and which 
is of still more consequence, made of them good Christians; but this 
our wise politicians at home put an effectual stop to at the begin- 
ning of our settlement here, for when they heard that Rolfe had 
married Pocahontas, it was deliberated in Council whether he had 
not committed high treason by doing so, that is, marrying an Indian 
princess; and had not some trouble intervened which put a stop 
to the inquiry, the poor man might have been hanged up for doing 
the most just, the most natural, and most generous and polite ac- 
tion, that ever was done on this side the water. This put an effect- 
ual stop to all intermarriages afterwards. Our Indian traders in- 
deed have their squaws, alias whores, at the Indian towns where 


*The facts herein set forth were the basis of an address delivered in 
St. Louis at the annual meeting of the Association on October 24, 1928, 
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they trade, but they leave their offspring like bulls or bores to be 
provided for at random by their mothers. As might be expected, 
some of these bastards have been the leading men or war captains 
that have done us most mischief. His ill treatment was enough 
to have created jealousy in the natural man’s breast, and made the 
Indians look upon us as false and deceitful friends, and caused 
all our efforts to convert them to be ineffectual. But here, me 
thinks, I can hear you observe, what, an Englishman intermarry 
with Indians? But I can convince you that they are guilty of much 
more heinous practices, more unjustifiable in the sight of God and 
man (if that, indeed, may be called a bad practice) for many 
base wretches among us take up with negro women, by which means 
the country swarms with mulatto bastards, and these mulattoes, if 
but three generations removed from the black father or mother, 
may, by the indulgence of the laws of the country, intermarry 
with white people, and actually do so, marry every day. Now, if, 
instead of this abominable practice which hath poluted the blood 
of many amongst us, we had taken Indian wives in the first place, 
it would have made them some compensation for their lands. They 
are a free people, and the offspring would not have been born in 
a state of slavery. We would have become the rightful heirs of 
their lands, and should not have smutted our blood, for the Indian 
children when born are as white as the Spaniards and Portuguese, 
and if it were not for the practice of going naked in Summer and 
besmearing themselves with bears grease, etc., they would continue 
a 


Colonel William Byrd held similar opinions on this sub- 
ject. He writes as follows: 


They had now made peace with the Indians, but there was one 
thing wanting to make the peace lasting. The natives could by 
no means, persuade themselves that the English were heartily their 
friends so long as they disdained to intermarry with them. And, 
in earnest, had the English consulted their own security and the 
good of the Colony, had they intended either to civilize or convert 
these gentiles, they would have brought their stomachs to embrace 
this prudent alliance. The Indians are usually tall and well pro- 
portioned which makes them full amends for the darkness of their 
complexions. Add to this, that they are healthy and strong, with 
constitutions untainted by lewdness, and not enfeebled by luxury. 
Besides morals and all considered, I can not think the Indians were 
very much greater heathens than the first adventurers, who, had 
they been good Christians, would have had the charity to take this 
only method of converting the natives to Christianity. For, after 
all that can be said a spritly lover is the most prevailing missionary 
that can be sent among these or any other infidels. Besides the 

*Maury, Memoirs of a Huguenot Family, pp. 349-350. 
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poor Indians would have had less reason to complain that the 
English took their lands, if they had received it by way of a 
marriage portion with their daughters. Had such affinities been 
contracted in the beginning, how much bloodshed had been pre- 
vented, and how populous the country would have been, and con- 
sequently, how considerable. Nor would the shade of skin have 
been any reproach at this day; for if the Moor may be washed in 
three generations, surely an Indian might be blanched in two.? 


In 1699 a petition was presented to the Virginia Burges- 
ses for the repeal of an act against the marriage of English 
people with Indians.* Sir William Johnson had an Indian 
wife who bore him children. To her he was very faithful, 
and his great influence over the Six Nations is said in part 
to have been due to this relation. He advised other men 
to follow his example.* In 1784 a bill was offered in the 
Virginia Legislature providing that ‘‘every white man who 
married an Indian woman should have ten pounds paid 
and five for each child born of such a marriage; and that 
if any white woman should marry an Indian she should be 
entitled to ten pounds with which the County Court should 
buy live stock for them; that once each year the Indian 
husband to this woman should be entitled to three pounds 
with which the County Court should buy clothes for him; 
that every child born to the Indian man and white woman 
should be educated by the state between the ages of ten 
and twenty-one years,... .’’* 

Patrick Henry was the author of this bill, and it had 
the support of John Marshall. The bill passed the lower 
house on its first and second reading, but it was defeated 
when Henry left that chamber to assume other duties. It 
appears, also, that William H. Crawford advocated in 1824 


* Bassett, The Writings of Colonel William Byrd, pp. 8-9. 

*Mclllwaine, Legislative Journal of the Council of Colonial Virginia, Vol. 
1, p. 262. 

‘Maury, op. cit. p. 360; Grahame, History of the United States of North 
America, Vol. IV, p. 151; Buckingham, The Slave States of America, Vol. 1, 
pp. 77-78. 

* Beveridge, Life of John Marshall, Vol. 1, pp. 239-241. 
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that the national government should adopt a similar policy, 
but the idea does not seem to have been a popular one.° 

As a rule, marriage with the Indian was disdained by 
the white man.’ This attitude toward legal admixture was 
followed by much licentious miscegenation of the two races. 
That observer who claims ‘‘there is a degree of repulsion 
between the Anglo-Americans and the Indians which pre- 
vents their intermixing,’’* would seem to have been misin- 
formed. There is abundant evidence that there was much 
promiscuous mixture of the white and the Indian. On the 
frontier, surrounded by Indians and not frowned upon by 
his fellowmen, the white man mixed freely with the Indian. 
It is recorded that, ‘‘it is the custom when a white man 
enters an Indian village, or nation, with the intention of 
residing there for some time, if only a few months, for him 
to have a wigwam, or hut, erected, in which he lives with 
some young squaw, who he either courts to his embraces, 
or receives from her parents as his wife and servant, dur- 
ing the time of his stay with them. ....’’® Soldiers 
on the frontier are reported as having Indian wives.”® Also, 
examples are to be found in which the Indian squaw of the 
white trader disclosed the plans of the tribe on occasion of 
plotted attack on the white settlers.” 

Missionaries complained bitterly of this custom. In 
1801 a missionary to the Chickasaw tribe reported that 
‘the undertook to admonish an Indian of considerable in- 
fluence on taking a second wife while his first wife was 
living with him. He replied ‘there is A.—B.’— meaning 
a white man, ‘a great man, he has five wives, and may I 


* Strictures Addressed to James Madison on the Celebrated Report of 
William H. Crawford recommending the Intermarriage of Americans with 
the Indian Tribes. 

™Lauber, Indian Slavery, pp. 207-8; Oldmixon, The British Empire in 
America, p. 252. 

*Stuart, Three Years in North America, Vol. II, p. 201. 

*Smyth, A Tour of the United States of America, Vol. 1, pp. 190-1; Carr, 
Early Times in Middle Tennessee, p. 266. 

* Timberlake, Memoirs of Lenit, p. 65. 

4% Archives of Virginia, Executive Papers, June 1781. 
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not have two.’ ’’? Another missionary reported from Indi- 
ana in 1818, ‘‘I can with truth, inform you that there are 
among the Indian tribes of Indiana, white men who have 
half a dozen wives.’’** In 1824, still another wrote to John 
C. Calhoun, then Secretary of War, ‘* . . . . All they 
know of us in relation to morals has been learned from 
those that have been among them and painful to relate from 
this source they have learned nothing but the most libiden- 
ous and abandoned licentiousness.’’ ** 

On the frontier the blood of the white man and the In- 
dian mingled without sanction of law and without restraint 
of social antipathies. Persons who lived in such relations 
with the Indians and their offspring exercised an influence 
upon the Indian which must be taken into full account be- 
fore the conclusion of this paper. 

In the seaboard states under the slave régime the white 
man enslaved the Indian, and under the system the white 
man debased the Indian slave woman, as he did the Negro 
slave woman. The slave code made possible a race of half- 
breed Indians and half-breed Negroes, while law and custom 
forbade and frowned upon legal marriage of the white race 
and the two weaker races. Admixture of white and Indian 
blood resulted as did that of white and Negro blood under 
conditions that were deplored. It was legally forbidden, 
yet impossible to restrain. Under the slave code, or on the 
frontier, where men found themselves freed from the re- 
straints of white society, the blood of the races mingled. 

From early colonial times until the end of the slave 
period there was much mixture of the blood of the Negro 
and the Indian.“ Neither the law nor social barriers for- 
bade the intermixture of these two races; both shared the 
antipathies of the white man, and when held as slaves their 


“Hall, A Brief History of the Mississippi Territory, p. 5. 

* Morse, Report to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1820. 

“ Office of Indian Affairs, (Letters Received) Jan. 25, 1824. 

“Lauber, op. cit., p. 252; Jones, Present State of Virginia, p. 37; 
Chamberlain, African and American, the Contact of the Negro and the Indian, 
Science, Vol. XVII, Feb. 1891, pp. 85-90. 
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treatment differed in no essential degree.** Conditions of 
life, slave and free, often led to the union of the Indian and 
the Negro, and the final extinction of Indian slavery was 
in part due to the absorbing of the Indians by the more 
numerous Negroes.” 

Proof of the unity developed between these two races is 
to be seen in the fact that in certain Indian massacres the 
Indian murdered every white man but spared the Negro, 
and, also, in the concerted action of Indians and Negroes in 
time of insurrection. However, the most convincing proof 
of the unity of the races is seen in the mixed racial elements 
to be found in the remnants of the Indian tribes of the 
original States. 

The best published account of such remnants of Indian 
tribes is an account of the ‘‘Relations of Indians and 
Negroes in Massachusetts’’ published in The Journal of 
Negro History, Vol. V, pages 45 to 47.** <A report to the 
Secretary of War, in 1822, says of these Massachusetts In- 
dians, ‘‘ Very few of them are of unmixed blood, the number 
of pure blooded Indians is extremely small, say fifty or 
sixty, and is rapidly decreasing. The mixture of blood 
arises far more frequently from connection with Negroes 
than with whites.’’*® Two very careful reports concerning 
these Indians were made to the legislature of the State. In 
1847 the first of these documents recites that ‘‘the whole 
number of Indians and people of colour connected with 
them, not encluding Natick, is 847. There are about six or 
eight Indians, of pure blood, in the state, .... all the rest 
are of mixed blood; mostly Indian and African.’’” A final 


* Russell, The Free Negro in Virginia, pp. 127-8. 


™ Lauber, op. cit., 250; Franklin, Philosophical and Political History of 
the Thirteen United States, p. 20. 


* Journal of Negro History, Vol. V., pp. 45-57. 

* Morse, A Report to the Secretary of War of the United States, 1822, 
pp. 24-5. 

* Report of the Commissioners relating to the Condition of the Indians in 
Massachusetts, House Revort, No. 46, 1849. 
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report made in 1861 shows that these people of mixed Ne- 
gro and Indian blood had very much increased.” 

Conditions found in Massachusetts are to be duplicated 
in other Eastern States. In Rhode Island a report to the 
Secretary of War, in 1822, says of the Narragansetts, 
‘‘There are about 429, of these twenty-two are denominated 
Negroes; the rest are of Indian extraction, but are nearly 
all, if not every individual of mixed blood and colour, in 
various degrees and shades.’’ ” 

At Southampton and Montauk Point in New York were 
located tribes closely kin to those of Massachusetts. A re- 
port to the State legislature says of these people, ‘‘There 
social condition is not enviable, during the time the Negroes 
were held as slaves in this State, these Indians largely in- 
termarried with them and their descendents have more of 
the Negro than of the Indian in their veins and in fact are 
only Indian in name.’’* A decision of the Supreme Court of 
the State of New York in 1910 declared that ‘‘for nearly 
two hundred years the Indians and their descendents lived 
on Indian Field .... (Montauk). . . .. During this 
long period the number of Indians became greatly reduced. 
Their blood became so mixed that in many of them Indian 
traits were obliterated..... sai 

Of the New Jersey Indians it is said that ‘‘throughout 
the colonial history of the State there were few marriages 
of white men and Indian women, and those that were .con- 
tracted were looked upon in the light of miscegenations. 
For this reason the unions between Indians and Negroes 
were commonly so frequent, indeed, as to have left per- 
manent impress upon the features of many of the families 
of Negroes of the present day.’’* 

™ Massachusetts, Senate Report, No. 96, 1861. 

™ Morse, op. cit. 

* Report of the Special Committee to Investigate the Indian Problem of 
the State of New York, No. 51, 1889, p. 54. 

*69, New York, Misscl., Pharoah vs. Benson; Adams, History of the 


Town of Southampton, p. 44. 
* Lee, New Jersey as a Colony and a State, Vol. I, pp. 65-6. 
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Many advertisements in colonial newspapers give evi- 
dence of the mixture of the two races in New Jersey. The 
following are examples: 


‘‘Was stolen by her mother, a negro girl, about 9 or 10 years 
of age, named Dianah, her mothers name is Cash, was married to an 
Indian named Lewis Wolis, near six feet high, about thirty-five 
years of age. Any person who takes up the said Negroes and 
Indian and secures them, shall have the above reward and all rea- 
sonable charges.’’ New Jersey Gazette, April 15, 1778.° 

‘‘Runaway on the 20th of September last, from Silas Pavin, at 
Cohansie in New Jersey, a very lusty Negro fellow named Samp- 
son, aged about 58 years and had some Indian blood in him. He 
is hip short and goes lame. He has taken with him a boy about 
12 or 13 years of age named Sam. Was born of an Indian woman, 
and looks much like an Indian only his hair. They are both well 
clothed, only the boy is barefooted. They have taken with them a 
gun and ammunition and two rugs. They both talk Indian very 
well, and it is likely they have dressed themselves in the Indian 
dress, and gone to Carolina.’’ Pennsylvania Journal, October 1, 
1747.7" 

‘‘Runaway, the 26th of June last, from Samuel Leanard of 
Perth Amboy in New Jersey, a thick short fellow, having but one 
eye. His name is Wan. He is half Negro and half Indian; he had 
on when he went away a blue coat. He plays the fiddle, and speaks 
good English and his country Indian. ... . American Weekly 
Mercury, October 24, 1734.8 


In Virginia we have informing records of the following 
tribes, Pamunky, Nottaway, Gingaskin, and Mattopony. 
The Pamunky, located in King William County, are the 
largest group. In 1800 Jefferson speaks of the Pamunky 
as ‘‘tolerably free from mixture with other colours.’’ ” 
But in 1854 Father William, a priest of the Catholic Church, 
describes these people in these significant words, ‘‘Few of 
them, however, deserve the name of Indians, so mingled 
are they with other nations by intermarriage. Some are 
partly African, others partly European, or rather I should 
say Virginian.’’ The settlement, says he, ‘‘is inhabited 
by the most curious intermixture of every class and colour 

* New Jersey Archives, First Series, Vol. II, p. 188. 

* Ibid., Vol. XII, pp. 403-4. 


* New Jersey Archives, First Series, Vol. XI, p. 188. 
* Jefferson, Notes on Virginia. 
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of people.’’ * A booklet published by the Bureau of Ameri- 
can Ethnology (1894) says of the tribe ‘‘no member of the 
Pamunky tribe is of the full blood. While the copper col- 
ored skin and straight, coarse hair of the aboriginal Ameri- 
can shows decidedly in some individuals, there are others 
whose Indian origin would not be detected by the ordinary 
observer. There has been considerable intermixture of the 
white blood in the tribe, and not a little of that of the 
Miaka 

In 1843 an effort was made by the white inhabitants of 
King William County to dispossess the Pamunky of their 
lands. Reasons given in their petition to the legislature of 
the State emphasize the fact that these people had become 
Negro and hence had no claim to the rights of the Indians. 
This document recites: 


There are two parcels or tracts of land situated within the said 
county on which a number of persons are now living, all of whom 
by the laws of Virginia would be deemed and taken to be free 
mulattoes, in any Court of Justice; as it is believed they have all 
one fourth or more of Negro blood; and as proof of this they rely 
on the generally admitted fact that not one individual can be found 
among them whose grandfathers or grandmothers one or more is 
not of Negro blood which proportion of Negro blood constitutes a 
free mulatto. Your petitioners do not question the propriety of 
the law of the colonial legislature ; it was a benevolent act for those 
who had some claim on the consideration of the publie authorities 
of the colony. But time and circumstances have wholly changed the 
nature of the question and completely unhinged the designs of 
those who enacted the provisions. The object of the colonial as- 
sembly was to protect a few harmless and tributary Indians but 
the law which was passed to secure the Indians from intrusion on 
the part of the same white inhabitants, has unwittingly imposed 
upon the posterity of the same white inhabitants a great grievance, 
in the presence of two unincorporated bodies of free mulattoes in 
the midst of a large slaveholding community. <A greater grievance 
of such character can not be well conceived, when it is known that 
a large number of free Negroes and mulattoes now enjoy under a 
law enacted for a praiseworthy purpose peculiar and exclusive privi- 
leges such as an entire exemption from taxation, holding land with- 
out liability for debt, and the land so held properly speaking public 

Father William, Recollections of Rambles at the South, pp. 128-130. 

"Pollard, Pamunky Indians of Virginia, Bul. 17, Bureau of American 
Ethnology, 1894. 
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land belonging to the Commonwealth. . . . . The claim of the 
Indians no longer exists. . . . . His blood has so largely mingled 
with that of the Negro race as to have obliterated all striking fea- 
tures of Indian extraction. Your petitioners express the general 
voice of the free white inhabitants of the county and as slaveholders 
they protest against this dangerous and anomalous condition, for it 
has assumed all the features of a legally established body of free 
Negroes, the resort of free Negroes from all parts of the country 
.... the harbour for runaway slaves. .... Your petitioners further 
represent to the General Assembly that, serious apprehensions are 
felt by the white inhabitants from the increase of these free mulat- 
toes and their present combination in places accessible by a bold 
and early navigation to every vessel that enters the river. They 
could be easily converted into an instrument of deadly annoyance 
to the white inhabitants by northern fanaticism. This is a more 
than possible event and must be considered in the light in which its 
nature and importance suggests. Nas 


A counter petition, from the members of the tribe, was 
sent to the legislature. In this petition the tribe did not 
deny that there was a Negro element among them, but they 
claimed that the members of the tribe were persons of more 
than one half Indian blood.” 

Typical of conditions existing among the Pamunkies is 
the case of John Dungee, a Pamunky Indian, and Lucy 
Ann, his wife, a Negro girl. This document is dated, King 
William County, December 19, 1825, and reads as follows: 


Your petitioner, John Dungee, and Lucy Ann, his wife, who are 
free persons of colour residing in King William County ask per- 
mission most respectfully to represent to the legislature of Vir- 
ginia. That your petitioner John Dungee (who is descended from 
the aborigines of this dominion) was born free and ’tis his birth- 
right to reside therein. That having many relations and connec- 
tions in this section of the county in which he was raised, all his 
feelings and attachments have bound him to Virginia and he has 
never for a moment entertained the idea of leaving the land of his 
forbears..... Your petitioner Lucy Ann is the illigitimate daugh- 
ter of the late Edmund Littlepage Esq., a highly respected and 
wealthy citizen, who by his last will and testament and as an act of 
justice and atonement for an error of an unguarded moment be- 
queathed to his innocent offspring the boon of freedom and a pecun- 
iary legacy of $1,000.00. . . . . During the last year your peti- 
tioners urged by the strongest and purest attachment to each other 

" Legislative Petitions, Archives of Virginia, King William County, 1843. 

* Ibid. 
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were lawfully united to each other in matrimony and fondly flat- 
tered themselves that they had the prospect of passing through life 
with a portion of happiness that is decreed to but few. Only a few 
months had passed away, however, before your petitioners were 
aroused from their haleyon state by being informed that by the laws 
of the land it was necessary that your petitioner Lucy Ann should 
remove from the Commonwealth or be sold into slavery. The in- 
tellegent and humane can at once imagine how appalling the infor- 
mation was to your petitioners, how frightful the consequence of 
a rigid and unbending enforcement of the law, how totally de- 
structive of the right, the interest, and happiness, of your peti- 
tioners. An enumeration of the disasterious effects of the enforce- 
ment of the law in this case is almost unnecessary to your enlight- 
ened body, but they will briefly state, that if they are compelled to 
leave this land your petitioner John in a moment loses the labor 
of his life in acquiring an accurate knowledge of the Chesapeake 
Bay and of the rivers which disembark themselves therein by which 
knowledge he is rendered useful to himself and others and the 
legacy bequeathed to your petitioner Lucy Ann be lost or of little 
value to them. They will be torn from their parents, relatives, and 
friends, and driven in a state of destitution to migrate to a foreign 
ae - 


The citizens of the county gave to John Dungee the fol- 
lowing testimonal: 

.... Captain Dungee is a free born native of Virginia, was 
raised in the calling of a sailor and has for many years been com- 
mander of a vessel constantly employed in the navigation of the 
Chesapeake Bay and the rivers of Virginia and never failed to give 
satisfaction and to secure to himself the unbounded confidence of 
his employers and those who committed their possessions to his 
care.*® 


The Pamunky are almost the only surviving group of 
Indians to be found in present day Virginia. Their racial 
identity is now a problem for those who wish to enforce 
recent legislation on the question of racial identity. 

Another Virginia group are the Nottoways. Of these 
it was reported in 1818 that ‘‘their number is about thirty, 
there are about six men who inherit though not more than 
two are true blood, about the same number and blood of 

“Legislative Petitions, Archives of Virginia, King William County, Dee. 
16, 1825. 

* Ibid. 
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women, the rest are children. Their husbands and wives 
are chiefly free Negroes.’’ ** A few years earlier an enum- 
eration is given of the members of this tribe. Examples of 
the members recorded are interesting. Of John Turner, it 
is said, ‘‘His employment is tillage, when he works, his 
employment at present is unknown, as he has left his farm 
in possession of a mulatto woman who has been kept as his 
wife.’?’ Of another, Jimmy Wincock, ‘‘No Indian in his 
family but himself, has no wife, a mulatto woman lives 
with him.’’** The governor of the State writes to the trus- 
tees of this tribe to stop the practice of holding the children 
in the families of the trustees, for the governor feels that 
the children are being reduced to slavery. 


Still another Virginia tribe are the Gingaskins, located 
in Northampton County on the Eastern Shore of Virginia. 
Repeated efforts were made by the people of this county 
to take over the lands of the Gingaskins on the grounds that 
the Gingaskins had become extinct. The first document 
in this case bore the date of November 26, 1784. It was said 
that the ‘‘land is at present an asylum for free Negroes 
and other disorderly persons, who build huts thereon and 
pillage and destroy the timber without restraint to the great 
inconvenience of the honest inhabitants of the vicinity, who 
have ever considered it a den of thieves and a nuisance 
to the neighborhood..... aa 


The legislature refused this petition and a second effort 
was made to take over the land in 1787. At that time it 
was said that, ‘‘they have at length become nearly extinct, 
there being at this time not more than three or four genuine 
Indians at most..... It was again said that the place was 
‘‘a harbor and convenient asylum for an idle set of free 
Negroes.’’** A final and successful effort to take these lands 


* Ibid., Southhampton County, Dec. 16, 1818. 

" Executive Papers, Archives of Virginia, July 18, 1808. 

* Legislatiwe Papers, Archives of Virginia, Northampton County, Nov. 
26, 1784. 

* Ibid., Northampton County, Oct. 10, 1787. 
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was made in 1812. That year it was said that the place 
was ‘‘inhabited by as many black men, I believe, as Indian 
men;.... the Indian women have many of them married 
black men and a majority of the inhabitants are black or 
have black blood in them .... it is generally believed that 
since the introduction of so many free Negroes and mulat- 
toes into the town, that it has become a place of resort for 
the most vicious part of the black population. .... _— 

The Mattopony, the last group of Virginia Indians, be- 
came extinct at an early date. In 1800 Thomas Jefferson 
said of these people, ‘‘there remain of the Mattoponies 
three or four men only, and they have more Negro than 
Indian blood in them.’’* 


In other States are to be found groups of people whose 
racial identity is disputed. Such are the Croatans of North 
Carolina, the Moors of Delaware, and the Meguleons of 
Tennessee.** In their localities these people are believed to 
be of mixed Indian and Negro origin, and they seem to be 
additional evidence of the mixture of races as described 
above. In Ohio a group of persons was excluded from the 
public schools in 1843 on the ground that they were mixed 
Indian and Negroes.** In Maine and in all of the Southern 
States are to be found, in the records of the courts of ap- 
peal, cases in which the litigant attempts to prove that he 
is an Indian and not a Negro. These cases are further 
evidence of the extension of mixed blood in these States, 
and they also manifest the difficulty that faced the courts 
in their effort to determine the pedigree of such persons. 


In South Carolina early Indian-Negro history was much 
influenced by the occupation of the territory south of the 


“Ibid., Northampton County, Nov. 22, 1812. 

“ Jefferson, op. cit. 

“Burrell, A Note on the Meguleons, The American Anthropologist, Vol. 
II, pp. 347-9; Fisher, The So-Called Moors of Delaware, Milford (Delaware) 
Herald, June 15, 1895; (Croatan’s Senate Document. No. 677, 63d Cong. 3d 
Ses.; Handbook of the American Indians, Part 1, p. 365; Swanton, op. cit.; 
p. 291; Moore-Wilson, Seminoles of Florida, p. 14. 

“12, Ohio Reports, p. 237, Lane vs. Baker. 
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State by the Spanish, especially before the colony of Geor- 
gia was founded. The Spanish and Indians of this region 
stole South Carolina slaves and harbored them. This situa- 
tion seems to have led the citizens of the State to work out a 
racial policy in a degree not attempted in other States. 
Here an effort was made to keep the Indian, the mulatto, 
and the Negro as distinct castes; to create a feeling of su- 
periority on the part of the Indians toward the mass of the 
Negroes and a similar attitude on the part of the mulattoes 
toward the blacks. Indians were used to track and to cap- 
ture runaway Negroes and were liberally rewarded for this 
work. There is report of prejudice manifested by certain of 
the South Carolina Indians toward the Negroes. A report 
to the legislature of South Carolina seems to indicate that 
the Catawba Indians maintained purity of blood in a higher 
degree than did most of the tribes that came into contact 
with the Negroes. However, the blood of the Negro and of 
the Indian united in this State regardless of all efforts to 
prevent it. Here the forces of passion and nature 
triumphed over policy, governmental or otherwise. The 
courts defined such persons as ‘‘mustizos’’ and distin- 
guished them from the caste of Indian-white half-breeds.“* 

Possibly the South Carolina policy, to a certain degree, 
affected Indian-Negro relations in the entire southwest 
territory. To the writer it appears that on the south- 
western frontier the situation was more complicated than 
in the seaboard States. Here appears especially among the 
Chickasaws and Cherokees signs of prejudice against the 
Negro very similar to that of the white man toward the 
Negro. The Southwestern territory was very much in- 
fested by settlers from the slaveholding States. David 
Reese, Indian agent among the Cherokees, wrote to the 
Bureau of Indian affairs, on March 10, 1832, ‘‘ Among the 


“4. Dudley’s Reports, (S.C.) Miller vs. Dawson, p. 174. ‘‘A South 
Carolinian,’’ A Refutation of the Calwmnies Circulated Against the Southern 
and Western States respecting the Institution and Existence of Slavery among 
Them. To Which is Added a Minute and Particular Report of the Actual 
Conditions of Their Negro Population, Charleston, 1822, pp. 84-5. 
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Cherokees, as in all communities, there are different grades 
or ranks of society..... The first is composed mainly of 
the offspring of intermarriages between the whites and the 
Cherokees. .... In this class may be encluded a few full 
blooded Indians.’’* 

White men carried with them into the Indian country 
the antipathies of the white south.*® Such men often be- 
came leading spirits in the tribes. Governor Lumpkin, of 
Georgia, in a message to the State legislature, November 
5, 1833, says, ‘‘A class of individuals chiefly of the white 
and mixed blood, and who claim the rights of natives with- 
in the limits of Georgia, are persons, who took valuable 
fee simple reservations of the best land then ceded..... 
Moreover, these very individuals, by their superior in- 
telligence and advantages of education, have had the ad- 
dress to regain an influence over the Cherokees whom they 
had once abandoned to their fate so far as to rule, govern, 
and influence them in all matters relating to their most 
important interests.’ 

Many of these men took Indian wives. They were slave- 
holders and held Negroes as slaves inside the Indian coun- 
try. They and their children taught the prejudices of the 
slave country to the Indian. A letter to James Barbour, 
Secretary of War, December 3, 1825, written by David 
Brown, an Indian-white Cherokee, contains the following 
quotation: 

The census of this division of the Cherokee, (East of the Missis- 
sippi) has been taken within the current year, and the return has 
been thus made—Native citizens, 13,563, white men married in the 


nation 147; white women do. 73; African slaves, 1,277..... White 
men in the nation enjoy all the immunities and privileges of the 


“ Office of Indian Affairs, Cherokees of the East File, (letters received) 
March 10, 1832. 

“Murat, A Moral and Political Sketch of the United States of North 
America, pp. 287-9; Report of the Secretary of War, 1830-1, Sen. Doc. 21st 
Cong. 2nd Ses. No. 1, p. 34; House Doo. 22nd Cong. 1st Ses. Vol. 1, No. 216, 
p. 31. 

“ Journal of the House of Representatives of the State of Georgia, 1833, 
p. 16. 
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Cherokee people. .... In the computation of the present year, 
you perceive that there are some Africans among us. They have 
been from time to time brought into the nation and sold by white 
men; they are, however, generally treated well, and they prefer 
living in the nation, to a residence in the United States. There is 
hardly any intermixture of the Cherokee and African blood..... 


Another letter seems to indicate that the Cherokee ob- 
jected to the attitude of certain neighboring tribes toward 
the Negro. The letter reads as follows: 

May 31, 1848, Sir: We deem it our duty to represent to you 
that there has been for a long time past under the protection of 
the United States Government or its accredited officers a large num- 
ber of Negroes claimed by the Seminoles, located and living in our 
immediate and proper country. We speak sincerely when we say 
that we express not only our convictions but the wishes of all 
classes of the Cherokee people that this state of affairs is objected 
to and that some other disposition should be made of the said 
Negroes. If slave it seems to us that they should be returned to 
their owners, if not, we do now earnestly protest against their 
longer continuance in our country, as so large a number of that de- 
scription of persons is a nuisance to themselves and to the people 
they represent. We do, therefore, respectfully ask that for their 
own safety as well as for that of the rights of the Cherokee they 
may be removed without necessary delay beyond our limits.*® 
[Signed by the Cherokee delegation. ] 


The evidence seems to show that South Carolina planter 
policy extended into sections of the Indian country. But 
here, there were always sexual relations similar to these 
existing in the heart of the slave south.*° It will be seen, 
however, that these relations can not be properly held to 
prevail between the Negro and the American Indian, but 
they are to be regarded as conditions existing between the 
Negro and the Indian who had become, more correctly 
speaking a ‘‘Southern-white-slave-holding-Indian.’’ It is 
not to be believed that all the tribes of the Southwest exhib- 
ited racial antipathies against mixture of their blood with 
that of the Negro. Indians living more nearly in a tribal 


“0.1.A., Letter Book, No. 2. p. 303. 

“0.1.A., Cherokee File, Letters Received, July 17, 1848. 

“Dudley, S. C. Reports, Miller vs, Dawson, p. 174; Brayton, A View of 
South Carolina, p. 92. 
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state and less influenced by the civilization and opinions of 
the white man welcomed the Negroes and united freely with 
them.™ 

The Creeks afford an example of such a tribal attitude. 
The first census of the Creeks is the Abbott-Parsons census 
of 1832. The census records of these men show clearly the 
conditions existing among the Creeks. On September 7, 
1832, Parsons addressed to Lewis Cass, the Secretary of 
War, the following interrogation: 


Sir: We the commissioners engaged in taking the census of 
the Creek Indians meeting with some difficulties in the construction 
of a part of the instructions . . . . beg leave to respectfully pro- 


pose the following questions. .... 
(3d) If an Indian have living with him as his wife a Negro 


slave, the property either of himself or of another, is he to be con- 
sidered as the head of a family in the sense contemplated in the in- 
structions transmitted to us and to be enrolled as entitled to a 
reservation ?°? 


Parsons wrote to Cass again, October 16, 1832: 


....1 beg leave to propound a few enquiries in addition to some 
already made. There is a number of free black families that seem 
to be in every way identified with these people and the nly differ- 
ence is color. I have taken their number in all cases, but am I to 
take them as heads of families for reservations or not ?** 


The Commissioner, in turn, issued the following instruc- 


tions to his agents: 


«¢. , . . An Indian, whether full or half blood, who has a 
female slave living with ‘him as his wife, is the head of a family 
and entitled to a reservation.’’** also, e . . . free blacks who 
have been admitted members of the Creek nation, and are recog- 
nized as such by the tribe, if they have families are entitled to 
reservations of land under the second section of the Creek 


treaty.’’55 
The Seminoles are another tribe whose blood mingled 
freely with that of the Negro. Indeed, there is reason to 


* Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1866, pp. 283-5; Flint, 
The History and Geography of the Mississippi Valley, Vol. I, p. 210. 

= 0.1.A., Creek File, Letters Received, Sept. 7, 1832. 

= 0.1.A., Creek File, Letters Received, Oct. 16, 1832. 

*0.1.A., Creek File, Letters Received, Oct. 10, 1832. 

"0.1.4., Creek File, Letters Received, Nov. 5, 1832. 
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believe that the Seminole Wars were not so much Indian 
wars as Negro wars.” In many instances the instigators of 
war were Negroes and the strategy was Negro strategy. 
General Jessup reported to the Secretary of War, June 16, 
1837, ... .‘‘I have ascertained that at the battle of Wahoo, 
a Negro, the property of a Florida planter, was one of the 
most distinguished leaders, and I have learned that the de- 
predations on the plantations east of St. Johns, were per- 
petrated by plantation Negroes, headed by an Indian 
Negro, John Cesar, since killed... .. = 

Florida from Spanish days to 1849 was a refuge for 
escaped slaves. One of the causes of the Seminole war of 
1836-7 was the intermixture of the blood of the Negro and 
Indian. In the Congress of the United States the Seminoles 
were defended on the grounds that they, the Indian fathers 
of Negro-Indian children, were fighting to protect their 
children from slave catchers who were carrying them away 
to the cotton and sugar fields of the Lower South. Of 
this war Harriet Martineau said, ‘‘ According to the law of 
the slave states, the children follow the condition of the 
mother. It will be seen at a glance, what consequences 
follow from this, how it operates as a premium on licen- 
tiousness among white men and also what effect it must 
have upon any Indians with whom the slave women take 
refuge. The late Seminole war arose out of this law. The 
escaped slaves had intermarried with the Indians. The 
masters claimed the children. The Seminole fathers would 
not give them up. Force was used to tear the children 
away from the parents arms and the Indians began their 
desperate but very natural work of extermination.’”® 


"0.1.4., Florida File, Letters Received, Jan. 1, 1834; Aug. 27, 1838; 
Florida Emigration File, Nov. 27, 1838: Sprague, Origin, Progress, and Con- 
clusion of the Florida War, pp. 52, 81, 100; Drake, Aboriginal Races of Amer- 
toa, pp. 417, 433, 462, 479. 

"0.1.A., Seminole Emigration Files, Letters Received, June 16, 1837. 

"Congressional Globe, 26th Cong., 2nd Ses. pp. 346-352; Moore-Wilson, 
Seminoles of Florida, p. 14. 

“Simms, Morals of Slavery, (In Proslavery Arguments), pp. 237-8. 
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In Congress the representatives of the South declared 
these reports absolutely false and William Gilmore Simms, 
in his Pro-Slavery Argument, denounces Miss Martineau 
for the slander of the South. However, the records of the 
Indian Office reveal truth on the side of Giddings, Marti- 
neau, and the friends of the Indian and the Negro, and 
falsehood on the side of the defenders of the slave South. 

A letter in the archives at Washington dated, near Chat- 
tahoochee, March 24, 1838, and signed by E-Con-Chatte- 
Micco, John Waller, and twelve subchiefs, demands that 
agents of the Government of the United States ‘‘go into 
Georgia near Columbus and bring Sarah Factor, a colored 
woman, and her three children back to us, who were stolen 
away two years ago—grant us this request and all will be 
well... ..’’ The story of Sarah Factor and her children 
is told in another document which reads as follows: 


Florida, Jackson County 
July 15, 1838 
Dear Str: 

There is another matter which I wish to lay before you that is 
this. There is an old Indian by name of Sam Factor who took for 
his wife a Negro woman that belonged to him. I am as well con- 
vinced that she did as I could be of any fact. From the various 
certificates to the said facts. The case is this. The last visit that 
General Thompson made to the Appalachacoola Indians he ap- 
pointed me as one of the agents to try to protect this old Indian’s 
property for him which I did as long as I could. There was a 
gentleman came down from the neighborhood of Columbus by 
name of Ezekiel Robertson and claimed the Negroes that Factor 
had in his possession. I told him that I was willing to compare 
titles and if his right was thought to be better than the Indians 
I would give them to him without putting him to any more 
trouble about them. He readily consented to the proposition. The 
day was appointed for the rights to be investigated. I met with 
my papers and other proof I deemed necessary. At a late hour in 
the day he came and stated that he could not procure his papers, 
that he had left them with Isaac Brown and he had gone down the 
river and the probability was that he had them with him. Though 
late in the evening we heard the boat coming up the river and then 
there could be no excuse about getting his papers for Brown had 
returned. His reply was then that he would sue me for the 
Negroes as that would put a final end to any further disputes about 
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titles. I told him that I was perfectly willing to do that; but he 
took care not to do it but lay about Lick a Wolf and when he 
thought that he was forgotten gathered a company of about 15 or 
16 men of his own choosing and took the Negroes out of possession 
of the said Factor by force of arms and carried them off. The 
old woman and her son Billy has made their escape from him and 
another got back to the territory again. Their is yet behind the 
old Indian’s only daughter and two or three little children in 
possession of Robertson using them as slaves who has no more 
right to them than you have..... The Indians taken by Robert- 
son is some 75 or 80 miles up the river in Stewart County, Georgia. 
DANIEL Boyp*® 


Many documents are found to substantiate the above 
record. It may, also be noted that similar records are 
to be found coming from other Indian tribes.” 

The archives of the Indian office show that white men 
raided the country of the Seminoles; carried away Indian- 
Negroes, and there was not sufficient power to protect the 
Indians. The loyalty with which the Indian and the Negro 
united in these conflicts seems to indicate kindred of blood 
as well as kindred of sympathy. In 1835 General Wiley 
Thompson, commanding the American forces in Florida, 
said of the Florida Indian-Negroes, ‘‘They are descended 
from the Seminoles, and are connected by consanguinity. 
....’'*% In 1837 General Jessup wrote to the Secretary 
of War, ‘‘The two races are rapidly approximating..... ee 


Other tribes of the Southwest, in addition to the Creek 
and Seminole, intermarried with the Negro. The claim has 
been advanced that the Choctaw did not intermarry with 
the Negro, but a census of the Choctaw tribe, 1834, shows 
that this claim is not justified by fact. In this census such 
persons as the following may be identified: 


”0.1.A., Florida File Letters Received, July 15, 1838. 

“0.1.A., Florida File, Letters Received, April 22, 1837; May 14, 1837; 
April 20, 1837; Nov. 20, 1838. 

* Bland, T., The Bland Papers, p. 25. 

*0.1.A., Florida File, Letters Received, Jan. 19, 1835. 

*0.1.A., Seminole Emigration File, Letters Received, June 16, 1837. 

* Abel, The American Indian as a Slave Holder and Secessionist, Vol. I, 
p- 20. 
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Jacob O’Rare, a mulatto, half Indian and half Negro, five per- 
sons are in his family. 

James Blue, a Negro-Indian man, has an Indian wife; there 
are five persons in his family. 

William Lightfood, a mulatto, half Indian and half Negro, six 
persons are in his family. 

Jim Tom, half breed Negro, has an Indian wife, four persons 
are in his family. 

Jacob Daniel, has a half Indian and half Negro for a wife, seven 
persons are in his family. 


The records of the Indian seem to show that in many 
instances the Indian intermarried freely with the Negro, 
but the records, by no means, can be taken to describe the 
extent of intermixture of the two races. Marriage among 
the Indian tribes was not a matter of legal record.” <A 
letter from the Southwest dated 1833 recites that ‘‘some of 
the Indians have several wives, who sometimes live in dif- 
ferent towns, and at considerable distance from each other, 
they are allowed by the Indian to own property not subject 
to their husbands and from the facility with which they 
can at any time dissolve their marriage contracts it will be 
extremely difficult to determine who among them will be 
entitled to reserves.’’** An Alabama court declared that 
‘‘marriage among the Indian tribes must generally be con- 
sidered as taking place in a state of nature.’ Another 
Alabama decision held that ‘‘ .... It was proved that under 
the laws and customs of the Creek tribe, a man was allowed 
to take a wife, and abandon her at pleasure, and that this 
worked an absolute disolution of the marriage state, and 
that the parties were not allowed to marry again until after 
the succeeding annual green corn dance.’ In Tennessee 


* American State Papers, Public Lands, Vol. VII, 1834-1835, p. 39. 

* Bantram, Observations on the Creek and Cherokee Indians, p. 65; Law- 
son, History of Carolina, pp. 157-189; Murat, A Moral and Political Sketch 
of the United States of North America, pp. 47-8; Logan, History of the Upper 
Country of South Carolina, Ch. XI; Swanton, Indians of The Lower Mississippi 
Valley, pp. 94-99. 

*0.1.A., Creek File, Letters Received, May 13, 1833. 

“11, Alabama, Wall vs. Williams, p. 826. 

13, Alabama, Wells vs. Wells, p. 793. . 
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a court declared that, ‘‘.... Gideon Morgan and Margaret 
Morgan, alias Servier, were married according to the 
usages of the Cherokee tribe of Indians in that part of the 
territory of the Cherokees which was within the limits of 
the State of Tennessee, in 1813; that all that was necessary 
by their usages was a public agreement to live together as 
man and wife..... — 

Much evidence can be produced to illustrate the ease 
witn which the Indian contracted or dissolved marriage. 
Under conditions such as these it is impossible to say 
whether the slave woman of the Indian was wife or con- 
cubine. The effect of this condition upon the Negro woman 
is shown in a report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
for 1866. Says he, ‘‘There is a large number of young 
freedwomen who have from one to eight children, born 
while they were slaves, and who never had husbands. Many 
of these children are mixed bloods, and, with a home may 
make quite valuable citizens.’’” 

When the Indians were finally sent beyond the Missis- 
sippi remnants of the tribes evaded the orders of the United 
States Government and refused to move. These people 
were then in a situation similar to that of the remnants of 
tribes of the Eastern States. They, like their kindred of the 
Eastern States, began to be absorbed by the Negro popula- 
tion. In 1859 a petition to the Commissioner of Indian af- 
fairs from the State of Mississippi recites that ‘‘we the 
undersigned petitioners would respectfully represent that 
there is a small tribe of Choctaw Indians scattered through 
our midst in portions of the following counties in the state of 
Mississippi: Neshoba, Scott, Gasper, Newton and Leake, 
and we represent that owing to the depredations of the said 
tribe and the amalgamation of the Indians and blacks, it 
is the desire of the said subscribers as well as the expressed 


"Humphrey, (Tenn.) Morgan vs. McGhee, p. 42; McKinnon, History 
of Walton County, pp. 62-66, 96-7; Abel, op. cit. Vol. ITI, p. 253. 


" Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1866, p. 286. 
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wish of the most intelligent of the tribe that they be re- 
moved from the said quarters.’’’ 

In all the Southern States the records of the courts 
reveal many examples of efforts to prove that persons of 
doubtful ancestry were descendents of Indians and not of 
Negroes. These very interesting cases, also, display the 
difficulty that confronted the court in its effort to determine 
the pedigree of such persons. The existence of conditions 
of this kind is further evidence of the impossibility of de- 
termining the extent of the intermixture of the Indian 
and the Negro. Where the Negro was brought into contact 
with the American Indian the blood of the two races inter- 
mingled. The Indian has not disappeared from the land, 
but is now a part of the Negro population of the United 
States. 

J. H. Jounstron 


% 0.1.4., Choctaw File, March 1, 159; Loomis, Scenes in the Indian Coun- 
try, p. 200. 
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‘‘Carpet-bagger’’ issued here advisedly in the sense 
that President Hoover used the term ‘‘reconstruction,’’ re- 
ferring to the rehabilitation of the recently flooded area of 
the South. He thought of it as a term of sympathy instead 
of one of hate. ‘‘This,’’ said he, ‘‘should be the task of a 
generous North to a resolute and courageous South.’’ 

When the late Mrs. Hammond, author of ‘‘The Van- 
Guard of a Race,’’—one of the brave and patriotic leaders 
in the Interracial Movement, came to speak before a New 
York guild a few years ago, the presiding officer greeted 
her; and, as she helped Mrs. Hammond to lay off her coat, 
knowing she was a Virginian who married a Georgian and 
lived on Long Island, an imp possessed the hostess to say, 
‘‘So you are a Carpet-bagger!’’ 

Quick and fiery came the reply, ‘‘ What do you mean?’’ 

‘‘T mean that you were born in one state and choose to 
live in another. My brother-in-law was Carpet-bag Gover- 
nor of Florida.’’ 

Again she flashed back, ‘‘He must have been a very 
bad man’’; and the answer came, ‘‘He was one of the best 
men I ever knew.’’ 

Today we attempt to draw a skeleton from the closet 
which the nation has been too supine to open for fifty 
years; to give instances of Carpet-baggers, (of men who 
went from the North believing in good faith that under the 
flag of the Union they had helped to preserve, they could 
take their ideas and principles with them) and to show that 
such as these laid the very foundation of financial rehabili- 
tation of the South at immense loss to themselves; and they 
gave impetus to a mass, inert, hopelessly ignorant, ineffici- 
ent and defenseless, whose successors today number schol- 
ars, philosophers, painters, poets, composers, singers, and 
other artists of the first rank because they were true to a 
vision—as Kipling remarks, 

“4 
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Such gardens are not made 
By saying ‘‘Oh! how beautiful!’’ 
And sitting in the shade. 


For there were carpet-baggers of whom the North and 
South were alike unworthy whose names should be freed 
from the class connotation the word carpet-bagger has 
everywhere accumulated through systematized abuse and 
fawning acceptance. 

My first witness stands forth from Perry’s lovely biog- 
raphy of that rare soul, Henry Lee Higginson; he who 
created the first of our permanent symphony orchestras and 
sustained it for thirty-seven years from his private purse 
at a cost of over a million dollars, who gave to Harvard 
the Soldiers Field to foster patriotism and the Harvard 
Union as a meeting place for democracy and through many 
other channels poured the rich bounties of a wise and 
loving soul. 

A youth, he entered Harvard, but when his eyes failed 
he went abroad and remained eighteen months, leaving be- 
hind friends made at Harvard and the Latin School des- 
tined to be known later as Bishop Brooks, Colonel Shaw 
of the Black Regiment, the Lowells, Adamses, Bancrofts, 
Cabots, etc., already knit to him with hooks of steel. 

In this wander-year he discovered his supreme love for 
music. When he came home for work, his father’s and 
uncle’s firm, Lee, Higginson and Company, was too small 
a concern to afford an opening, and he found it in the India 
Trade. Two ventures of his own in Indigo were allowed 
while on India Wharf. He spent the result of one in equip- 
ping a good-looking Irishman to go with his family as a 
settler to Kansas. ‘‘I fitted him out with clothes and 
arms,’’ said he, ‘‘and he got as far as Albany, set his family 
adrift and went elsewhere.’” 

With his friend, Charles Russell Lowell, Higginson was 
among those who followed the mob escorting Burns back 


1Bliss Perry’s Life and Letters of Henry Lee Higginson. All of the 
following quotations with respect to Higginson are from the same source. 
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to slavery ‘‘and,’’ said he, ‘‘we swore the thing should be 
redressed and it was!’” 

Higginson left trade because he had received a legacy 
of $13,000, and because his friend Lowell had been sent to 
Italy according to the accepted treatment of the times for 
tuberculosis and was not gaining. Higginson met him in 
Venice, bought a horse and cart for himself and the luggage, 
and a horse for Lowell to ride, and after three months of 
open air they reached Dresden, ‘‘Charles much improved.’’ 
Higginson settled for study in Vienna, for ‘‘Music,’’ said 
he, ‘‘is almost my inner world.’’ He hoped to make it his 
profession, but after a vein was opened in his arm to re- 
lieve a headache, he lost a pianist’s use of his hand. The 
youth was a curious compound—living the laborious days 
of an ascetic, spending on opera, theater, and, most freely, 
on another’s need while skimping on nonessentials like 
clothes. 

His father encouraged his one extravagance, writing 
‘‘One of the obligations assumed with the gifts which your 
Heavenly Father confers is to avail of such opportunities 
of serving others needs.’” 

In fateful November, 1860, he leaves loved friends, Du 
Maurier, the Bancrofts and Adamses, and turns home- 
ward. Lincoln has been elected, cotton is no longer king, 
corn has not been enthroned, business is dead. Patriotism 
came aflame with Sumter, and Higginson and his friends 
enlisted, and trained at Brook Farm. He transferred into 
the cavalry to serve through the war, but in 1865, Major 
Higginson, slashed across the cheek, shot through the base 
of the spine and elsewhere, was invalided home. He was 
hopelessly out of it. His friend Lowell was Colonel of 
Cavalry and betrothed to a sister of Col. Robert G. Shaw. 
In later life we know her as Mrs. Josephine Shaw Lowell, 
founder of the Charity Organization Society and the State 


* Tbid., 83. 
*This thought became the ideal of his life. 
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Charities Aid of New York. Higginson married a daughter 
of Prof. Agassiz. 

After a short period of employment by an oil company, 
enters the Carpet-bagger. He writes, ‘‘At the end of the 
war many of us needed to earn our bread. I had about 
$4,000. We had done our best to upset the social condi- 
tions in the South and helped free the Negroes and it 
seemed fair that we should try to help in their education.’’ 
Capt. Channing Clapp and Col. Chas. T. Morse, old college 
friends, joined him in buying a plantation in October ’65, 
some thirty miles from Savannah. They paid $28,000 for 
‘‘from four to six thousand acres,’’ one thousand under 
cultivation, with excellent house, Negro quarters, cotton 
and ginhouses, gin, gristmill, barns, ete. ‘‘Negroes have 
never left, and wish to stay. We can see no obstacle to a 
peaceful life and ultimate success,’’ he writes. 

Morse and Clapp took charge of outside work, while 
Higginson scrubbed, hammered and whitewashed the house. 
When he whitewashed beside black ‘‘ January’’ it gave labor 
a new aspect. ‘‘Once let the suspicion that they will be 
reduced to slavery pass and we shall have a reliable set of 
hands.’”* 

The first cloud came in a long talk in Savannah with an 
old Harvard man, an ex-Confederate. Higginson observes: 

They feel no interest in the present state of public offairs. Their 
whole theory of government, their personal property, everything 
but their acres, has vanished. They will not vote, they do not care 
to be represented, and they expect to embarrass the Government in 
this way. 

It is the old error that the South is in itself a first class power, 
and carries in her hand the destinies of the world. Ignorance of 
history, of science, of the living world is at the bottom of it. 

He went north and brought back Mrs. Higginson after 
the holidays. Two days elapsed and her diary reads, ‘‘ They 


“What Higginson says here in his diary is no exception to the records 
left by others. One of the main reasons for the vagrancy of some Negroes 
was the belief that they might be re-enslaved. 

*See Perry’s Life and Letters of Henry Lee Higginson, 262. 
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haven’t the remotest idea of time and are forgetful, but 
pleasant and kind and ready to learn.’’ The Major writes 
to his father, ‘‘She has to teach them almost everything. 
Washing and ironing are unknown. Do you know that 
these people eat at odd times, standing up, one by one, not 
together? Man and wife receive wages and pay out sep- 
arately—not paying each other’s debts. You never saw 
such strange and unpleasant work as keeping store for 
these people. Give me five cents sugar. I change the dol- 
lar bill and weigh out the sugar. Give me five cents hard 
bread. I make change again and so on for tobacco and flour. 
Each time they receive the whole change before ordering 
again.’’® 

May brings flies, fleas, mosquitoes, snakes, and sickness. 
June ’66 finds the Major and Mrs. Higginson teaching read- 
ing and writing to fifteen. But soon her health requires 
that she must go North, and the Major writes, ‘‘Their future 
is a mystery as dark as their skins. They learn quickly 
but their moral perceptions are deficient. They know it 
is wrong to lie and steal but they do it continually’’; so 
on Sundays the Major preaches in their little church. 

Hopes of the cotton crop vanish with drought and rains 
and the Major writes to his wife, troubled by expenses, 
‘Please remember one great reason for coming here was 
the work to be done for these blacks. Money is less valu- 
able than time and thought and labor which you have given, 
and will give freely.’” 

The second Christmas at Coltenham, there was a great 
tree with presents for all the women and children and 
candy for everybody, but Mrs. Higginson confides to her 
diary, ‘‘These imperturbable darks! The more I see of 
them the more inscrutable do they become.”’ 

*The slaves had had little experience in doing for themselves. Their 
first procedure along independent lines seemed crude. 

™A considerable number of Northerners went south to improve the situa- 
tion by modern methods of farming, and some Southerners invited Northern 


laborers to come down to take the places of ‘‘vagrant’’ freedmen; but neither 
project actually succeeded. 
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The house maids left immediately after Christmas. 
Arrived ragged and foul Lavinia from the town. ‘‘I took 
her to the washroom where there was a big fire, filled a 
bucket with warm water and proceeded.’’ That reticent 
‘‘nroceeded’’ from Professor Agassiz’s daughter is worthy 
of Miss Ophelia in Uncle Tom’s Cabin. Lavinia proved 
cheerful and could repeat the Lord’s prayer. 

By the middle of January all the well paid field hands 
threatened to leave. Minor annoyances increased. Sup- 
plies were stolen from the wharf in Savannah and in the 
house. Mr. Rogers had really owned only half the acres 
he sold to the Yankees. The heat increased, also rats, mice, 
flies, fleas, and malaria—of which Mrs. Higginson had a 
touch. She wanted to stay a year longer and she writes, 
‘‘T am sorry to go, for I shall leave this place with a sense 
of utter failure. Failure to do any good except the little 
I have done in school.”’ 

Col. Morse stayed on, for the crop of ’67 looked promis- 
ing until September when caterpillars ruined it. The 
Massachusetts men finally settled their account that fall; 
they had sunk $65,000. Higginson’s share was $8,000. 
That $65,000 was Carpet-baggers’ contribution to rebuild- 
ing Georgia—or rather the lesser part of their contribu- 
tion. 

A timely change had come in Higginson’s affairs. His 
brothers-in-law, Alexander Agassiz and Quincy Shaw, had 
secured control of the Calumet and Heckla mines, destined 
in a score of years, to pour out $150,000,000 in a golden 
flood. 

Higginson had put into shares when they were only a 
few dollars each, a legacy from his Grandfather. He came 
north, escaping the terrors of the Ku Klux period in the 
South, became a member of Lee, Higginson & Company, 
and was in circumstances to present to Harvard, first of 
his great gifts, the Soldiers Field, that memorial to six of 
his friends who had died in the Civil War. James Russell 
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Lowell, Charles’ uncle, wrote the inscription for the gift, 
closing with Emerson’s lines, 

Tho’ sense repine and reason chafe 

There came a voice without reply 


‘Tis man’s perdition to be safe 
When for the truth he ought to die. 


Chief among these friends commemorated was the one 
whom he had restored to health in Italy. Col. Charles 
Russell Lowell had had thirteen horses shot under him in 
that last campaign. He died charging at the head of his 
brigade to hold back the enemy while Sheridan was riding 
for Winchester. A month before, he had written to Higgin- 
son, 

I feel very sorry old fellow, at your being obliged to give up 
(the army) ; however, there is work enough for a public spirited 
cove everywhere. 

Labor for recruits and Linkum. I hope, Mr. Higginson, that 
you are going to live like a plain Republican, mindful of the 
beauty and duty of simplicity. It is disreputable to spend money 
when the Government is hard up. Don’t grow rich: if you once 
begin, you will find it much more difficult to be a useful citizen. 
The useful citizen is a mighty unpretentious hero, but we are not 
going to have any country very long unless such heroism is de- 
veloped.® 

Between 1867 when Higginson and his friends left 
Georgia, and the time when Governor Tilden came into Na- 
tional prominence through his effective aid against the 
Tweed and canal rings, the Ku Klux and similar orders had 
swept the South clean of Unionist leaders, Negroes of 
ability, Southern Unionists, and Northerners who had ven- 
tured to establish themselves there; more, according to 
thirty volumes of Congressional investigation—for Con- 
gress was obliged in 1871 to face the result of governmental 
cowardice—than all the losses of the Confederacy in the 
war. And the counter-revolution had succeeded in every 
State with three exceptions, Florida, Mississippi, and South 


* Letter of Charles Russell Lowell to Henry Lee Higginson in Perry’s Life 
and Letters of Henry Lee Higginson, 232-233. 
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Carolina. In the others, slavery had come back under forms 
of law, and though the proportional vote of the South was 
based upon the population (so over-balancing the vote of 
the free States) the blacks were (and remain) generally 
disfranchised to this day. 


In the latest book on the period, The Dreadful Decade, 
and in the recent 75th Anniversary Number of The New 
York Times, we read of conditions hardly less disgraceful 
in the North in that post war period. Tweed and his col- 
leagues are shining lights; they are estimated to have ap- 
propriated between fifty and one hundred millions of New 
York City’s money. Beside them, Governor Moses of South 
Carolina pales. His gang increased the debt of South 
Carolina only fourteen million, although the legislature 
voted to reimburse the Speaker $1,000 for a lost wager 
and included in legislative supplies items like corsets, a 
metallic coffin, and hams. Moses was not a Carpet-bagger, 
by the way. He was born in South Carolina and served 
among the Confederates who fired on Fort Sumter. 


Judge Albion Tourgee from Ohio who settled in North 
Carolina and was a Judge of the Supreme Court, has given 
us a Carpet-bagger’s view of the reconstruction period in 
lively novel form under the title, A Fool’s Errand by one of 
the Fools. The hero is a colonel who returns after the war 
to his midwest home, where he had left a flourishing law 
practive—with pulmonary weakness caused by wounds. 
Finding his law practice absorbed by others and the climate 
unkind, he takes his wife, his four year old daughter, whose 
acquaintance he makes for the first time, and his $10,000 
to Virginia, where he buys a plantation, and like Higginson, 
is defrauded in the title. He stays through the Ku Klux 
period with thrilling and harrowing experiences—incidents 
which are authentic. 

Woodrow Wilson writes in his history, ‘‘There was un- 
questionably a deliberate and concerted effort made by the 
whites of the South to shut the negroes out by some means 
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from an effective use of his vote and sometimes the effort 
took the most flagrant forms of violence.’” 

It is a coincidence that the Governors of these three 
States which held out longest for a faithful observance of 
the national law in the new Constitutions of the States of 
South Carolina, Louisiana and Florida, had served together 
and were photographed together when young lieutenants 
as judges of Courts Martial in 1862 in New Orleans. One 
of them, the Honorable Daniel C. Chamberlain, the last 
carpet-bagger Governor of South Carolina, succeeded 
Moses in 1872. Chamberlin was a native of Massachusetts, 
graduated from Yale with its most coveted prize. He had 
studied at Harvard and served as Lieutenant in a Negro 
regiment. According to Hayworth, ‘‘He set his face against 
corrupt schemes of his unscrupulous party associates, and 
with the aid of conservatives and of honest members of 
his own political faith, he managed to check the carnival 
of misrule that had so long disgraced the state. By so doing 
he won high encomiums not only in the North but also 
among Southern conservatives.’” 

Louisiana was the second State still under Unionist 
government in 1876, Mary T. Reilly in her published poems 
relates her experiences there. Her father, a Presbyterian 
Minister from New Jersey, moved to Louisiana in 1865 
where she lived until she entered the Normal School of her 
native State. She was graduated with highest honors at 
the age of twenty and returned home in 1876 to be swept 
away with all her family by yellow fever that summer. 

Several of her poems which received high praise from 
poets and critics, recount events in her home county. John 
Gair of East Feliciana, is a story of the murder of a Negro 
leader by the Ku Klux. 


. . .He was young and strong, sah; 
But de white folks t ‘ought 


* Wilson, Division and Reunion, 274. 
*Haworth, The United States in Our Times, 59-60; and News and 
Courier, April 8, 1875. 
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Lection times would go off betteh 
If John Gair was caught. 
I spare you the details..... 

‘‘The Carpet-bagger,’’ who gives his name to another 
poem, comes out astonishingly well; but that was while the 
National Government still functioned in Louisiana. He ap- 
pears suddenly before a crowd of Ku Klux who surround 
his house, shoots a way out and disappears. 

But dat wa’n’t de end of him yet, Sah, 
You’d a t’ought he’d a-kep’ away den 

But dah aint no accountin’ for some folks 
An’ one mawnin’ he com back again— 


De people dat got him away, sah, 

Had tuk all hes b’longin’s of cawse 
Misteh Allen was usin his dwellin’ 

An’ his brother was usin’ his hawse— 


But what did dis heah Lawrence do, sah, 
But get out a bill in de couht 
Agains’ de bes’ men in de parish 
Fo’ stealin de goods he had bought. 


An’ sence de jedge an’ de sheriff 
Was bofe of ’em Publicans den 
Dey had bofe dah genmen arrested 
Fo’ dat Yankee—de meanes’ of men! 

In the third State, Louisiana, conditions were worse. 
The whites were largely Roman Catholic creoles and the 
blacks, many of them, the type that was sold down the river. 
The unionists were massacred by hundreds, not singly. The 
State was one of several in the South which had repudiated 
its debts before the war. Whether it could have righted 
itself as South Carolina had done, the few months of Gover- 
nor Packard’s tenure of office were too short to show. 

History has passed upon Chamberlain of South Carolina 
as we have seen. Let us see what the last carpet-bag gover- 
nor of Florida really was—from contemporary evidence. 
Was he ‘‘a very bad man’’?’ The Honorable Marcellus L. 
Stearns was a Maine boy. He bore a strong resemblance 
to his direct ancestor, Benjamin Russell, 1761-1845, Major 
of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery, editor of the 
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Boston Sentinel, a friend of Washington, Franklin, and 
Hancock, whose portrait hangs in Faneuil Hall; a man of 
such political influence that Congress adjourned in his 
honor on his rare visits to the Capital. The Encyclopaedia 
Britannica records that Major Russell ‘‘combined real abili- 
ty with moderation of temper and singular modesty and 
disinterestedness.’’ 


Stearns was a scholarly boy who could repeat whole 
pages of Milton. He left College in 1861 in his junior year, 
to enlist as a private. As Lieutenant he was one of the 
Volunteers of the Forlorn Hope of Port Hudson to whom 
Congress voted Medals of Honor. At Winchester in Sep- 
tember, 1864, his superior officers having been shot down, 
he was leading a charge when his sword arm was completely 
shattered and his left wrist shot through. His right arm 
amputated at the shoulder, he was transferred to the 
Veteran Reserve Corps, and read law. He was assigned 
later to duty in the Department of the Freedmen’s Bureau, 
at Quincy, the old capital of Florida. In the same year, 
1868, he was admitted to the Bar. Having purchased a 
home at Quincy, by force of circumstances he entered poli- 
tical life, so congenial to his inherited taste and his native 
capacities. He was a member of the Legislature and 
Speaker of the House for four years, and Surveyor General 
of the State under appointment by General Grant from 1869 
to 1873 when he was elected Lieutenant Governor, but 
served as Governor from 1874 to 1877. As candidate for 
election as Governor, he was the central figure of his party 
in the terrible political struggle which ensued in Florida, a 
pivotal state in the National election of 1876. From this 
fierce ordeal he came out untarnished, and, as Senator 
Carlisle of Kentucky said of him, ‘‘He commanded the uni- 
versal respect of both parties. Too much cannot be said 
in his honor.’”° Although his vote for Governor ran well 
ahead of the Republican vote for President, he, with Gover- 


* John G. Carlisle, speech, etc. 
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nor Chamberlain and Governor Packard, was unseated as 
we know. The Democrats were given the three State gov- 
ernments and relinquished the Presidency to the Republi- 
cans. 

Governor Stearns, now out of office, served as one of 
three commissioners appointed by President Hays to de- 
termine certain land claims of importance at Hot Springs, 
Arkansas, from 1877 to 1880; and under the Interior De- 
partment, he made a tour of Florida to report on Govern- 
mental projects—a service which his knowledge of the 
state made invaluable. 

In 1886, after a summer in Europe he returned to his 
home in Florida, but, in 1887, he was called to the Presi- 
dency of the National bank in Atlantic, Iowa. In 1890 after 
a stroke, his left side paralysed completely at first, his right 
arm, as we know, gone, he resigned from the bank and his 
public life ended. 

He fell on tempestuous times. He was beautiful in form 
and feature, dignified and benignant. His foresight, his 
gift for reading and managing men, marked him as a states- 
man. His honesty of purpose and self-control were stead- 
fast and he was eliminated when Florida needed him most. 
I find this yellowed scrap among Governor Stearns’ papers; 
the lines describe his attitude of mind. 

O beautiful! my country! 

What words devine of lover or of poet 

Could tell our love and make thee know it, 
Among the nations bright beyond compare? 

What were our lives without thee? 

What all our lives to save thee? 

We reck not what we gave thee; 

We will not dare to doubt thee, 
But ask whatever else, and we will dare! 

Governor Stearns believed in education. A very inter- 
esting copy of' The Tallahassee Sentinel of May 13, 1876, 
suggests what might have been accomplished in Florida, 
what hopes were ruined with the Unionists. Ten and a 


? Now in the Library of Congress. 
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third columns of solid print are devoted, to quote the head- 
lines, to the ‘‘Grand Imposing Dedicatory Ceremonies of 
Lincoln Academy’’—‘‘Over eight hundred School Children 
in Procession—The finest demonstration ever witnessed in 
Tallahassee. Addressed by Governor M. L. Stearns and 
seven others.’’ Imagine ‘‘the finest building for school 
purposes in the state’’—constructed for the use of colored 
children! In the procession representatives from many 
cities and counties.’’ 


We doubt if ever has been a deeper interest in the cause of 
education than was exhibited by those who were present at this 
dedication. The colored children met at the Capitol in neat 
costumes, each school headed by its teachers and carrying a banner 
trimmed with fresh flowers and inscribed with the name and num- 
ber of the school. At the Capitol over one hundred flags were 
presented and banners reading ‘‘Lincoln Academy, our Hope and 
Pride,’’ ‘‘Education the sure Defense of Liberty,’’ ‘‘ Universal 
Education is the Mission of our Public School System,’’ ‘‘ Free 
Schools for All,’’ ete. 

The Chairman of the County Board accepted the Keys of a 
building ‘‘ perfect in plan and thorough in workmanship.’’ ‘‘God 
grant that the future of the Academy may be as excellent and 
beneficial to the generation as the service of him whose name it 
bears was to our country.’’ Then the Superintendent of the county 
schools gave a history of the building. The destruction of the 
former school house, built by the Freedman’s Bureau, in 1872 left 
the colored children without accommodations worthy of the name. 
Want of means prevented building again until June, 1875—when 
a site was bought for $237.50. Careful plans were made, and 
the contract was let to the lowest bidder of $4,375 for a ecruci- 
form building, its main hall 60 by 30, with wings 32 by 22, each 
containing two rooms. There is a truss roof of great strength, 
and flooring ‘‘deafened’’ with one and one-half inch of mortar be- 
tween double floors. The windows have best pulleys and cords, 
sash locks and rolling slat blinds,—the doors have best brass- 
face locks; wainscoting, chalk-shelves, plastering, black boards, 
wardrobe closets are among the marvels produced from that 
$4,375, crowned by a belfry containing a 500 pound Meneely bell 
and topped by a flag staff! 

And the furniture, for which seven hundred dollars is still 
owing, is Peerless desks of alternate strips of walnut and ash, 
graded for 220 children from eight to twenty-one years. The 
Principal’s platform holds two brass-mounted terrestrial globes 
and an Estell program clock (whatever that may be). Could any 
northern state have done more! 
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Governor Stearns said he had hastened back from South Florida 
where he beheld every evidence of progress and improvement, to 
witness this interesting and important occasion. ‘‘The event we 
are here to hail and celebrate would inspire anyone who loves his 
country and the cause of education to thought and speech. The 
State of Florida is waking up and moving grandly forward in 
the cause of education. In no state of the South I believe, accord- 
ing to our means is the common school system more highly prized 
or more efficiently administered. 

‘‘This schoolhouse is a landmark of your progress—a proof 
that your educational acquirements and advancement are such as 
to demand increased facilities. It is indeed gratifying to me that 
these things have been accomplished and such progress made dur- 
ing the time I have had the honor to administer the Government 
of our beloved State. It is the settled purpose of the Govern- 
ment to extend the privileges of free schools to all as the only 
sure and certain defense of our liberties and safe-guard of the 
future. An intelligent Government can only be secured and main- 
tained by an intelligent people. The Government must have a care 
for the children of the State and protect them as its treasure and 
then, when they have come to full years of manhood and woman- 
hood, it can command and will receive protection from them. 
This day is especially significant as the Centenary Birthday of 
our nation when the ceremonies incident to the opening of the 
Centennial Exhibition are taking place in Philadelphia. 

‘‘But these proceedings here mark the opening of a new future 
for Florida by offering greater facilities for the diffusion of knowl- 
edge among the people.’’ 

The Mayor followed, saying that ‘‘the children who will attend 
school in this elegant building and play around these beautifully 
inclosed grounds are not going to let the older people rest content 
in their present quarters. You will have to improve your dwell- 
ings. When I was a boy in the old and wealthy county of Chester, 
Pennsylvania, one of the pioneers in the cause of free schools, they 
did not drive things so fast. The first schoolhouse that I got 
acquainted with was a log house, chunked and plastered in the 
erevices. No green blinds there,—the seats, well, no one had a 
patent for making them; a slab with the sawed side up and inch 
and a half auger holes in which the supports were inserted,—well, 
there was no varnish used. What a contrast to this splendid school- 
house only eleven years since freedom! 

‘‘There are two thoughts suggested by the yet remaining effects 
of slavery to which I will briefly refer. While you are seeking to 
improve your minds with book knowledge, remember that a char- 
acter for integrity—a character for manly reliability and fidelity 
and truthfulness is something without which all the learning you 
can acquire is a mockery and a snare. 
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‘‘You should also cherish to the utmost and uphold the dignity 
and honor of manual labor. No occupation that is useful can be 
dishonorable. To make a child master of a good occupation is the 
best that can be given him. If you are going to school with the 
idea of escaping work—this school had better be torn down and 
scattered to the four winds. The purpose of education is not to 
avoid labor, but to make it more efficient.’’ 

The State Superintendent of Education gave an ornate and 
lengthy address covering seven columns, with long quotations from 
Aristotle, Guizot, John Stuart Mill and Horace Mann, and statisti- 
eal reports on the relation of education to crime, which, it is 
hoped, the audience eleven years out of slavery and the eight 
hundred school children appreciated. But he also added his quota 
of sound sense as to the true method of reconstruction. ‘‘If we 
must go forth to fight Goliath as we must, let us not forget the 
smooth stones from the brook. The ballot in ignorant hands is 
a menace to the very liberty it represents. You will not need to 
be politicians to fight intrigue with intrigue, rottenness with rot- 
tenness, meanness with meanness, but it is absolutely necessary to 
become educated. 

‘*Public opinion sometimes sets law at defiance and takes on 
the stride of the old regime, but these paroxysms are becoming 
more infrequent. This opposing public sentiment is something 
to conciliate and overcome—to win and control by respectful recog- 
nition and the unfolding of a better way. Education will impart 
to you a dignity of character which will enable you to treat it 
with that charity which suffereth long and is kind. Suffrage was 
a substitute for the Freedmen’s Bureau. You were homeless, land- 
less, penniless, hungry, and destitute, hence the Freedmen’s Bur- 
eau, beneficent alike to black and white, intended to assist you in 
your creeping days. Then came the coercive measures in various 
states the framing of constitutions in accord with the new era, 
the common school system with its army of patient, plodding, pray- 
ing, sacrificing and ostracized teachers,—men and women... . 
They believe in a future for you; men, not politicians, citizens, 
not communists; Americans, not ‘niggers;’ neighbors, not preda- 
tory evil doers; educated patriots, not loafers nor political hangers- 
on. 

‘* ‘T plead the cause of education that shall heighten general wel- 
fare and establish the sacredness of the marriage relation,—contri- 
bute to the productiveness of labor. Your future no more depends 
upon your right to vote than upon the incantation of a sorcerer. 
It is with indescribable feelings of patriotism, goodwill, venera- 
tion and hope that I dedicate this (beautiful building) to the work 
of building and preserving the state.’ After this oration 
and ‘fine efforts’ by two honorable gentlemen from Tallahassee, 
the two bands struck up lively airs and all marched away.’’ 
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So ended the dedication of the short-lived Lincoln Academy in 
May 1876. For one’s wildest imagination cannot conceive of that 
Academy bearing a hated name, the best school building in the 
state, remaining for the use of Negro children, after carpetbag rule 
ended in 1877. The end is foreshadowed in the same issue of The 
Sentinel. A correspondent of the New York Times presents a 
gloomy picture of the Republican Party from Arkansas. Legisla- 
tion passed for the protection of Negroes is a dead letter there, 
as in Mississippi, Alabama and Georgia. White Republicans are 
forced to leave the country and the Negro leaders are woefully 
deficient in self-reliance. In one district the vote (Democratic) 
was larger than the entire population, men, women, and children, 
and the paragraph ends, ‘‘Let Republicans in Florida take warn- 
ing.”’ SopHia A. WALKER 
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Dicrest oF DocuMENTS IN THE ARCHIVES OF THE INpIEs, SE- 
VILLE, Spain, BEARING ON THE NEGROES IN CUBA AND 
EspreciatLy THose EMPLoyED IN THE Minas 
DE CoBRE 


The main point of interest here is that these Negroes of 
the Minas de Cobre early presented their claim to freedom 
and made such a deep impression with the reasons advanced 
that officials had to direct their attention to the matter. 
They contended among other things that they were the 
property of His Majesty and in the transfer of the mines 
they became entitled to freedom. This and other matters 
of historical value are pointed out in these interesting and 
valuable materials. 


55-1-32. Audiencia de Santo Domingo. Isla de Cuba. 
Consultas y Decretos. Anos 1714 a 1730. Es- 
tante, 55, Cajon, 1, Legajo, 32. 

3. 1715, Junio, 13. Madrid. El Consejo de Indias a 
Su Majestad. 2 pliegos incluyendo 1 y 1/2. Cum- 
pliendo con una real orden de Su Majestad representa 
lo que se le ofrece en la instancia que tiene Don Juan 
Bautista Joncheé, Factor que ha sido del Asiento de 
Negros en la Habana. (Original) 

2. 1715, Diciembre, 1. Madrid. La Junta de Indultos 
a Su Majestad. 3 pliegos incluyendo 1 y 2 medios. 
Satisfaciendo a un real decreto de Su Majestad que 
baj6 con memorial de Don Juan Bautista Jonchee, 
Factor que ha sido del Asiento de Negros; es de pare- 
cer le conceda Su Majestad lo que pide con la calidad 
que la Junta expresa. (Original) 

3. 1720, Diciembre, 20. Madrid. El] Consejo de Indias 

(18) a Su Majestad. 1 pliego. Satisfaciendo a real orden 
de Su Majestad con que se sirvié remitir una carta 
y testimonio del Gobernador de la Habana, en que da 
cuenta de haberse conseguido recaudar 1.500 pesos 
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pertenecientes a ingleses del tiempo que corrieron con 
el Asienta de Negros; dice a su Majestad lo que se le 
ofrece. (Original) 

Audiencia de Santa Domingo. Cuba. Consultas 

&. Anos de 1731 a 1766. Estante, 55, Cajén, 1, 

Legajo, 33. 
1744, Julio, 7. Madrid. El Marqués de la Regalia al 
de la Ensenada. 2 medios pliegos incluyendo 3 plie- 
gos. Que Don José Antonio Gelabert, Contador mayor 
e las Islas de Barlovento y vecino de la Habana, le 
ha hecho con fecha de 22 de Abril de este ajfio, la 
representacién que acompana y en ella supone que 
pasaran de seis mil piezas de negros las que alli se han 
introducido furtivamente antes y después de la guerra 
con Inglaterra. (Original) 
1761, Febrero, 26. Madrid. El Consejo de Indias a 
.... ? 1/2 pliego incluyendo 2 medios. Sobre de- 
comiso de siete negros hecho a Don José Rodriguez 
Guijarro por la ilicita introduccién de ellos. (Ex- 
tracto) 
1763, Julio, 14. Madrid. El Consejo de Indias a 
.... ? 2 medios pliegos. Dice lo que se le ofrece en 
vista de una carta del Gobernador de Cuba que se 
le remitiéd de real orden de 11 de Agosto del ajio 
proximo pasado, y de testiomonio de las diligencias 
actuadas sobre la apreensién de trece negros y otros 
géneros, que se hizo en el Macanal, jurisdiccién del 
Bayamo, a Florencio Donnaban de nacién irlandés. 
( Extracto) 
1764, Steptiembre, 10. Madrid. El Consejo de Indias 
a.... % 1/2 pliego. Dice que en carta de 29 de 
Octubre de 1761, remitieron el Gobernador y Oficiales 
Reales de la Habana, dos testimonios de autos actu- 
ados con motivo del hallazgo de tres negros en las in- 
mediaciones del Castillo del Morro y expresa lo que 
se dedujo de sus declaraciones y otras diligencias. 
(Extracto) 
1765, Julio, 4 y Agosto, 16. Habana. El Intendente 
Altarriba a... .?% 1/2 pliego incluyendo 3 medios. 
Expresa que de cuenta del Asiento de Don José Vil- 
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lanueva, se vendieron distintas cabezas de negros de 
los separados por inttiles al servicio del Rey y ocur- 
rié la duda sobre si se adeudaron el derecho de alca- 
bala establecido posteriormente, y sobre ello dice lo 
que le parece. (Extracto) 

1765, Julio, 24. Habana. El Intendente de Ejercito 
a....% 1/2 pliego. Expressa las resultas que ocur- 
rieron de la publicacién del Bando para presentar a 
la marca los negros comprados a ingleses durante su 
dominacién. (Extracto) 

1766, Abril, 8. Cuba. El Gobernadora....7? 2 
medios pliegos. Dice que por un Corsario de aquel 
Puerto Habian apreendidose en el afio de 62, quince 
negros a la parte del Sur de las Colonias francesas 
y en solicitud de ellos entré una Goleta de esta Na- 
cién ete. (Extracto) 

1766, Octubre, 31. Madrid. El Consejo de Indias 
a....% 2medios pliegos. Sobre formacién de autos 
en Cuba el afio de 62 durante el gobierno de Don 
Lorenzo Madariaga, con motivo de la introduccién de 
diez negros por la costa de Baracoa. (Extracto) 

1766, Noviembre, 20. Madrid..... ? al Marqués de 
Grimaldi. 1/2 pliego. Sobre proceso en el juzgado 
del Gobierno de Cuba de resultas de la introduccién 
hecha el afio de 1762 por las costas de aquellas Islas, 
de diez negros conducidos en una pequefia embarca- 
cién llamada Facatruz, al cargo del inglés Alejandro 
Josthon y de Juan Equens, Piloto y marinero de ella. 


(Minuta) 
1766, Diciembre, 5. Madrid. El Consejo de Indias 
a....% 1/2 pliego. Sobre apreensién y decomiso 


hecho en la fragata inglesa Fenix empleada en el 
transporte de negros y harinas del Asiento de Don 
Cornelio Copinger, para surtimiento de la Habano. 
1/2 pliego. 
Audiencia de Santo Domingo. Cuba. Consultas 
&. Afios de 1767 a 1780. Estante, 55, Cajén, 
1, Legajo, 34. 
1765, Noviembre, 28. Habana..... - weer e | 
2 pliegos. Autos testimoniados de las diligencias se- 
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guidas en la ciudad de le Trinidad sobre apreensién 
hecha por un Guarda Costas de la Real Compaiiia, de 
una Goleta inglesa en la jurisdiccién de Bayamo que 
contenia a su bordo entre otras cosas, nueve negros 
de ambos sexos y a la cual se habia concedido pasa- 
porte para la pesa de la tortuga en la Isla de Ja- 
maica. (Copia) 
1773, Abril, 19. Madrid. El Consejo de Indias a 
....% 1/2 pliego incluyendo 2 medios. Expone su 
parecer sobre la fuga de un negro de la plaza de la 
Habana cuando la sitiaron los ingleses y dice en dis- 
conformidad con lo expuesto por el Fiscal, no estar 
este caso comprendido en la cédula de 24 de Sep- 
tiembre de 1750 ni en la orden de 17 de Abril de 
764 que dispensan la libertad a los negors esclavos 
que se refugiasen de las Colonias inglesas y holande- 
sas a los dominios de Su Majestad con pretexto de 
abrazar la religién catélica. (Extracto) 
1773, Septiembre, 20. Madrid. El] Consejo de Indias 
a....? 1/2 pliego incluyendo otro 1/2. Conforman- 
dose con el dictamen dado por la Contaduria general 
sobre lo expuesto por el Intendente de Real Hacienda 
de la Isla de Cuba que habiendose presentado ante su 
Subdelegado en el Puerto Principe una negra con un 
hijo, criollos de Jamaica, que introdujo clandestina- 
mente su amo Pedro de Vilar y se le huyé per mal 
trato; formados autos contra el introductor y no podi- 
dose averiguar su paradero, la declaré por decomiso 
y la rematé en 300 pesos condenando a Vilar a 4 
anos a Ceuta y costas, siempre que pareciese. (Ex- 
tracto) 
1774, Enero, 31. Madrid. El Consejo de Indias a 
..? 1/2 pliego. En vista del testimonio de autos 
que con carta de 16 de Noviembre de 1768 remitié el 
Gobernador que fué de Cuba Marqués de Casa Cajigal, 
sobre la arribada a aquel Puerto de la Goleta la Mari- 
ana dei cargo de Don José Laserre de nacién franeé, 
con seis barricas de vino de Burdeos y 16 negros bo- 
zales, valuados en 6.750 pesos; aquellas sin mas docu- 
mentos que una carta del Gobernador de Monte 
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Christi expresando se enviaban de regalo para el de 
Cuba; y éstos con solo un pasaporte que decia haber 
sido manifestados en el de Monte Christi y ecomprados 
a vecinos de su jurisdiccién, incluyendo 10 de dichos 
negros como tripulacién del barco ete. (Extracto) 
1775, Febrero, 18. Madrid. El Consejo de Indias a 
....% 1/2 pliego. Expone su dictamen sobre varias 
dudas del Intendente de la Habana, relativas a si de- 
bia permitir sin restriccién alguna la entrada de los 
negros de la Nueva Orleans; si impresa la marca 
deben contribuir los reales derechos y en que cantidad 
ha de ser la exaccién. (Extracto) 

1775, Febrero, 18. Madrid. El Consejo de Indias 
a....? 1/2 pliego. Respondiendo a dudas del In- 
tendente de la Isla de Cuba Don Miguel de Altarriba, 
es de dictamen de que de ningin modo se permita a 
los naturales del Neuvo Orleans ya sean franceses o 
espafioles, la trasportacién, introduccién no venta de 
sus negros esclavos en la Habana, ni en parte compren- 
dida en las obligaciones del Asiento con pretexto alguno 
aunque se allanen a la paga de derechos, menos que no 
sea por medio de la misma Campaiiia, por ser lo con- 
trario en perjuicio de tercero y que asi se les haga 
saber para que no aleguen ignorancia. (Extracto) 
1748 y 1777, Marzo, 26 y Febrero, 28. Madrid. El 
Consejo de Indias a Su Majestad. 2 pliegos incluyendo 
3, 11 medios y dos trozos de papel. Son dos Consul- 
tas: por la primera hace presente a Su Majestad las 
diligencias seguidas en el apresamiento hecho por el 
Guarda Costas de la Habana el afio de 1737, de la 
Balandra inglesa la Unién, su Capitan Enrique Ben- 
net con negros y otras mereancias; y por la segunda 
eleva a manos de Su Majestad la sentencia original 
gue le ha parecido dar en justicia. (Extracto) 

1778, Febrero, 17. Madrid. El Consejo de Indias 
a Su Majestad. 2 medios pliegos. Dice lo que se le 
ofrece sobre la representacién hecha por el Gobernador 
de la Habana en 1766 en punto al establecimiento del 
derecho de, aleabala y disputa sobre lo que debian 
pagar las ventas voluntarias de los negros y mula- 
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tos coartados y que habia dispuesto que cuando se 
vendiesen por voluntad de sus duefios o inducidos 
de algin apremio, pagasen estos indistintamente del 
mismo modo que se practicaba en la enagenacién de 
los no coartados, pero que siempre que el que no le 
era obligase a su duefio a que lo vendiese por solo su 
gusto, le indemnizase, reportando por si o por el com- 
prador el citado derecho. (Extracto) 

Audiencia de Santo Domingo. Cuba. Consultas 
&. Aiios de 1792 a 1800. Estante, 55, Cajén, 1, Le- 
gajo, 35. 
1791, Agosto, 16. Habana. Don Juan de Zequeira 
y Palma, Regidor honorario del Cabildo a Su Ma- 
jestad. 1/2 pliego incluyendo 5 y 1/2 pliegos y 2 tro- 
zos de papel. Representa que hay en la Isla un 
crecido namero de esclavos préfugos los cuales cau- 
san gravisimos perjuicios contra la quietud publica y 
solicita se sirva Su Majesta authorizarle para prender- 
los y devolverlos a sus duefios sin mas costo que los 
de captura y comisién a los apreensores segin arancel. 
(Extracto) 
1793, Febrero, 8. Madrid. El Consejo de Indias a 
Su Majestad. 1/2 pliego. Trata sobre el proyecto 
del Gobernador de la Habana de crear unos Capitanes 
de Partido llamados de faccién, para capturar negros 
fugitivos y otros delincuentes. (Extracto) 
1794, Noviembre, 26. Madrid. La Camara de Indias 
a Su Majestad. 1/2 pliego incluyendo trozos de otro 
1/2. Sobre representacién hecha a Su Majestad con 
justificacién e informes del Gobernador y Ayunta- 
miento de la ciudad de la Habana, el tiempo de re- 
sidencia en ella con motivo de varios cargamentos de 
negros conducidos de su cuenta ete. (Extracto) 
1798, Noviembre, 29. Habana. El Gobernador y 
Capitan General de la Isla de Cuba, Conde de Santa 
Clara a....? 2 medios pliegos incluyendo 2 enteros 
y 4 medios. Da cuenta con documentos de haberse 
ejecutado el castigo de horea en dos negros esclavos 
de la ciudad de la Trinidad en aquella Isla de Cuba, 
por haber atentado el proyecto de acabar con todos 
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los blaneos de su distrito y espera la real aprobacién 
de las providencias que ha dictado para precaber tan 
perjudiciales desérdenes. (Extracto) 

Audiencia de Santo Domingo. Cuba. Consultas 

&. Amos de 1801 a 1813. Estante, 55, Cajon, 1, 

Legajo, 36. 
1802, Octubre, 13. Madrid. Consejo de las Indias 
de Sala primera a Su Majestad. 3 pliegos incluyendo 
2 y 1/2. En eumplimiento de la real orden con que 
se le remitié una representacién del Barén de Caron- 
delet en que solicita se le absuelva de la multa de 
300 pesos que se le impuso por la muertede horea que 
hizo ejecutor en un esclavo del Capitan Don Pedro 
Marigni, sin precedente consulta del Capitan General 
de la Habana pasa a las reales manos de Su Majestad 
la respuesta del Fiscal y conformandose con el dicta- 
men de este Ministro, lo es de que se pase el expediente 
a la Sala de Justicia para que se oiga en ella a dicho 
Baron. (Minuta) 
1790 y 1803. 1/2 pliego incluyendo 5 enteros impresos ; 
18 medios, 1/4 y una tira de papel. Expediente de 
las solicitudes de la Villa de Puerto Principe en la 
Isla de Cuba sobre que se erija en ella un gobierno 
separado del de la Habana; que se habilite el Puerto 
de Nuevitas de su jurisdiccién para introduccién de 
negros y conceda a su comercio los privilegios que 
al Puerto de Montecristi; y sobre lo representado 
por aquella Audiencia con motivo de haber admitido 
en tiempo de guerra un buque americano con viveres 
para su socorro. (Los pliegos impresos contienen) : 
eal cédula de Su Majestad concediendo libertad para 
el comercio de negros con la Isla de Cuba, Santo 
Domingo, Puerto Rico y Provincia de Caracas, a es- 
pafoles y extrangeros, bajo las reglas que se expresan. 
1804, Enero, 24. Madrid. El Consejo de las Indias 
a Su Majestad. 1/2 pliego incluyendo 4 medios. Con- 
sulta acera de la decisién que deba tomarse con los 
negros que han emigrado desde la Isla de Santo 
Domingo a los Puertos de Cuba y Baracoa. (Ex- 
tracto) 
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1812, Mayo, 5. Madrid. El Consejo de Indias a 
Su Majestad. 3 medios pliegos incluyendo 12 enteros 
y 6 medios. Expediente sobre castigos astroces impues- 
tos por Don Juan Gonzalez Fraile a una esclava negra. 
1813, Febrero, 6. Madrid. Consulta del Consejo de 
Estado a....? 1/2 pliego que incluye 56 enteros y 
14 medios. Sobre la formacién del Carolino Cédigo 
negro, dirigido por la Audiencia de Cuba. Nota: 
Hay dentro expediente sobre alzamiento de negros 
esclavos en equella Villa y poblaciones inmediatas. 
&. 

Audiencia de Santo Domingo. Cuba. Consultas 

&. Afios de 1814 a 1833. Estante, 55, Cajon, 1, 

Legajo, 37. 
desde 1778, 1798, 99, 802 a 1815. (Muy voluminoso). 
Expediente sobre reintegrar a Don Manuel Garcia y 
Fromestra y consortes, en la posesién de las Minas 
de Cobre de la Villa de Santiago del Prado, juris- 
diccién de la Habana, como sucesores de Don Juan 
de Eguiluz y Don Francisco Salazar; que jas de los 
vecinos de dicha Villa sobre las extorsiones y per- 
juicios que les han causado los procederes de dicho 
pueblo, promovidas por Gregorio Osorio y Santiago 
Barrera Mulato, y licencia a éste para restituirse a su 
patria. Nota: Comprende los extractos de Consultas 
de Junio y Noviembre de 1778, 79, 90, 95 y Sep- 
tiembre de 1802 y 6 de Junio de 1815 y 2 de Julio 
de 819. (Trata ademas muy por extenso, sobre los 
negros de los palenques y los de las minas de cobre y 
su libertad). 
1816, Abril, 20. Madrid. El Consejo de Indias a Su 
Majestad. 2 medios pliegos incluyendo 1/2. En vista 
de instancia hecha por ed exdiputado de Cuba sobre 
que se conceda al Cuerpo de Morenos de la ciudad 
de Santiago, la gracia de alzar bandera, vestir uni- 
forme y gozar fuero militar y de lo informado por 
aquel Capitan General estima (acompafiando la 
respuesta fiscal) que no conviene acceder a esta sol- 
icitud ni a otra de esta clase de Puerto Principe que 
existe en la via reservada y que para evitar disgustos 
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se mande sobreseer en ambos expedientes sin comuni- 
earse la resolucién de Su Majestad. (Extracto) 


1816, Julio, 5. Madrid. El Consejo de Indias en 
Sala primera 3 madios pliegos incluyendo 5 y 1/2. En 
vista de una instancia que se le remitié para el uso 
conveniente en que Don Antonio Ignacio Saldafia ex- 
Sala primera 2 medios pliegos incluyendo 1 y 1/2. 
Expone su dictamen sobre el memorial de Don José 
Antonio Riafio, avecindado en la Luisiana, relativo 
a que se le conceda permiso para trasladarse a Cuba 
con su familia y haberes, siendo de parecer el Consejo 
en vista de lo expuesto por la Contaduria y Fiscal 
de que se le conceda el permiso que desea, libertando 
de derechos sus muebles y esclavos, y pagandolos de 
los efectos de comercio que conduzca estimando el 
Tribunal también que se debe autorizar al capitan 
General de Cuba para que conceda iguales permisos 
bajo las mismas circumstancias. (Extracto) 
1819, Enero, 18. El Consejo de Indias en Sala pri- 
mera 3 medios pliegos incluyendo 5 y 1/2. En vista 
de una instancia que se le remitiéd para el uso con- 
veniente en que Don Antonio Ignacio Saldafia ex- 
ponia con documentos haber enviado para contener la 
insurreccién de Cartajena, 283 negros y varios veci- 
nos de la Villa de Santa Maria la Baja ete. (Extracto) 
Secretaria de Nueva Espafia. Audiencia de 
Santo Domingo. Isla de Cuba. Minutas de Con- 
sultas y Despachos pertenecientes a aquella Isla. 
Afios 1632 a 1688. Estante, 55, Cajon, 1, Legajo, 
38. 
1665, Junio, —?....? El Reya....? 1 pliego. 
Su Majestad concede indulto a Juan de Ibieta y a 
Sebastian de Herroteta, por la culpa que contra ellos 
puede resultar de haber arribado al puerta de Cuba 
con algunos esclavos y mercaderias. (Minuta) 
1672, Abril, 8. Madrid. Su Majestad al Gobernador 
de la Habana. 1/2 pliego. Encargandole tenga muy 
particular cuidado en la entrada de los bajeles del 
asiento de negros de Domingo Grillo y otros que en- 
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traren en aquel puerto para evitar los fraudes que en 
esto se pueden cometer. (Minuta) 

1672, Mayo, 23. Madrid. Su Majestad al Gobernador 
dela Habana. 1/2 pliego. Que informe porque causa 
dej6 de poner negros (de los que llegaron a aquel 
Puerto del Asiento de Domingo Grillo) en la lancha 
que sirve a la fortaleza del Morro. (Minuta) 

1672, Julio, 9. Madrid. Su Majestad al Gobernador 
de la Habana. 1/2 pliego. Respuesta a dos puntos 
de una carta suya que trata sobre la entrada que 
hizo un pirata francés en la Villa del Cayo y acerca 
de poner esclavos en los castillos para que manejen 
la artilleria. (Minuta) 

1672, Diciembre, 17. Madrid. Su Majestad al Go- 
bernador de Cuba. 1/2 pliego. En respuesta a una 
carta en que da cuenta de haber llegado a aquel 
puerto una balandra de Jamaca y de la venta que 
hizo el Capitan de ella de un negrillo y que lo pre- 
sidié y volviéd al Capitan y entregé en la Caja Real 
150 pesos en que se habia comprado. (Minuta) 
1673, Septiembre, 14. Madrid. Su Majestad al Go- 
bernador y Oficiales Reales de la Habana. 1/2 pliego. 
Sobre que se ponga en la Caja Real lo procedido de 
los negros y demas géneros que se hallaron en una 
embareacién que francisco Lépez de Andrade, apresé 
a Guillermo Hon y Ricardo Achal, ingleses, en el 
{nterin que en justicia se determina la causa. (Min- 
uta) 

1675, Enero, —?....? Su Majestad al Gobernador 
y Oficiales Reales de la Real Hacienda de la Habana. 
1 pliego. Avisandoles se ordena al de Cuba, envie a 
aquella ciudad los esclavos negros que no se hubieren 
rescatado para que desde alli pasen 50 a la Florida. 
(Minuta) 

1675, Enero, —? ....% Su Majestad al Gobernador 
de Cuba. 1 pliego. Ordendndole que los esclavos 
negros que se hallaren en aquella ciudad y no se hu- 
bieren rescatado los envie a la Habana para que desde 
alli pasen 50 a la Forida. (Minuta) 
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1675, Noviembre,—? ....% Su Majestad al Obispo 
de Cuba. 1/2 pliego. Que de vuelta de su visita 
pase por la ciudad de Santiago para que con las per- 
sonas que arriba se refieren, se disponga la venta de 
los esclavos de la Mina de Cobre que hay en aquel 
distrito. (Minuta) 


Secretaria de Nueva Espafia. Audiencia de 
Santo Domingo Isla de Cuba. Minutas de Con- 
sultas y Despachos pertenecientes a aquella Isla. 
Afios 1689 a 1692. Estante, 55, Cajon, 1, Legajo, 
39. 
(No hay esclavos negros) 
Secretaria de Nueva Espafia. Audiencia de 
Santo Domingo. Isla de Cuba. Minuta de Con- 
sultas y Despachos pertenecientes a aquella Isla. 
Afios de 1693 a 1699. Estante, 55, Cajén, 1, 
Legajo, 40. 
1693, Octubre,—? Madrid. Su Majestad a Don Se- 
verino de Manzaneda, Gobernador de la Habana. 2 
pliegos. Respondiéndole a una carta en que avis6 
lo obrado para extinguir los negros cimarrones. (Min- 
uta) 


1693, Noviembre,—? Madrid. Diciéndole lo que ha 
de ejecutar sobre el buen tratamiento de los esclavos 
negros de aquella Isla. (Minuta) 


1694, Enero,—? Madrid. Su Majestad a Don Seve- 
rino de Manzaneda, Gobernador de la Habana. 2 
pliegos. Avisaéndole haberse aprobado lo determinado 
por Don Manuel de Murguia en cuanto a haber dado 
por decomiso unos negros y mulatos. (Minuta) 


1694, Diciembre, —?. Madrid. Su Majestad a Don 
Severino de Manzaneda, Gobernador de la Habana. 1 
pliego. Aprobando lo obrado en razén de lo ejecutado 
con el convoy de Jamaica que fué escoltando una 
fragata de negros. (Minuta) 

1696, Marzo, 27. Madrid. Su Majestad a Don Sebas- 
tian de Arenzivia, Gobernador de Cuba. 1 pliego. 
Ordendndole remita lo actuado por Don Francisco 
Manuel de Roa sobre comercio con extranjeros e in- 
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troduccién de esclavos negros en aquella Isla. (Min- 
uta) 
1699,....?—?%. Madrid. Su Majestad a Don Diego 
de Cérdoba Laso de la Vega, Gobernador de la Ha- 
bana. 1 pliego. Avisandole el recibo de las cartas 
que escribié con motivo de salir de aquel puerto un 
navio del Asiento de Negros. (Minuta) 
Secretaria de Nueva Espafia. Santo Domingo. 
Isla de Cuba. Minutas de Consultas y Despachos 
pertenecientes a aquella Isla. Afios 1700 a 1703. 
Estante, 55, Cajén, 1, Legajo, 41. 
1700, Marzo,—?. Madrid. El Consejo de Indias a 
Su Majestad. 3 pliegos. Propone a Su Majestad 
las providencias que ha considerado conventientes 
para volver a incorporar a la Corona, las Minas de 
Cobre de la ciudad de Santiago de Cuba y las con- 
veniencias que se seguiran de su labor y beneficio. 
(Trata de los esclavos que se empleaban en servicio de 
la misma). (Minuta) 
1701,....?—?. Madrid. El Consejo de Indias a 
Su Majestad. 1 y 1/2 pliegos. Pone en la real in- 
teligencia de Su Majestad la determinacién que ha 
tomado en vista de los autos remitidos por el Gober- 
nador de la Habana cerca de haber dado por decomi- 
so la carga de un bergantin inglés que se perdié en la 
inmediacién de aquella Isla (que consistia en plata 
acuhada, mercaderias y esclavos). por si Su Majes- 
tad fuere servido mandar se pase noticia al Ministro 
del Rey britanico en esta Corte. (Minuta) 
1701,....?—%. Madrid. Su Majestad a Don Diego 
de Cérdoba Laso de la Vega, Gobernador de la 
Habana. 1 pliego. Extrafidndole haber dado por 
decomiso la carga del bergantin inglés (consistente en 
plata acufiada, mercaderias y esclavos) y ordenandole 
que todo lo comisado se ponga luego a ley de depésito 
(Minuta) 
1701, Junio, 2. Madrid. Su Majestad a Don Juan 
Bar6én de Chaves, Gobernador de Cuba. 1 Avisandole 
el recibo de una carta en que refiere las diligencias 
que ha ejecutado a fin de restituir a las minas los 
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esclavos que se hallaban fuera de ellas y encargandole 
continue en auxiliar a Don Manuel Garcia de Pala- 
cios. (Minuta) 
1702, Septiembre, 9. Madrid. Su Majestad a Don 
Juan Barén de Chaves, Gobernador de Cuba. 1 
pliego. Diciéndole se aprueba la venta de los negros 
que hizo para pagar los empréstitos que contrajo para 
la fabrica del Castillo la Roca de acquella ciudad. 
(Minuta) 
Secretaria de Nueva Espafia. Audiencia da Santo 
Domingo. Isla de Cuba. Minuta de Consultas y 
Despachos pertenecientes a aquella Isla. Anos 
1704 a 1709. Estante, 55, Cajén, 1, Legajo, 42. 
1704, Abril 17. Madrid. El Consejo de Indias a Su 
Majestad. 3 pliegos. Pone en las reales manos de Su 
Majestad el papel que ha formado Don Manuel Garcia 
de Bustamante sobre la importancia de restablecer las 
Minas de cobre de Cuba y ajuste que ha hecho con 
Don Sebastian de Arenzibia para el intento, en que 
se conformado el Consejo (Trata de esclavos negros). 
(Minuta) 
1704, Junio, 16. Madrid. Su Majestad al Goberna- 
dor de la Habana. 1 y 1/2 pliegos. Diciéndole se ha 
estrafiado que Don Luis Chacén permitiese salir de 
aquel Puerto un navio del Asiento de negros antes 
que el azogues y lo pue se ha de ejecutar en adelante. 
(Minuta) 
1704, Septiembre, 2. Madrid. El Consejo de Indias 
a Su Majestad. 3 pliegos. Satisface al Decreto con 
que Su Majestad se sirvié remitir un memorial de Don 
Francisco Perdomo sobre encargarse de poner cor- 
riente las Minas de cobre de Cuba, en cuyo punto esta 
consultado a Su Majestad a favor de Don Sabastidn 
de Aranzibia. (Trata de esclavos negros). (Minuta) 
1704, Noviembre, 12. Madrid. El Consejo de Indias 
a Su Majestad. 6 pliegos. En satisfaccién del De- 
creto de Su Majestad con que se sirvié remitir un 
papel de los reparos que se ofrecieron en vista de las 
Consultas hechas por Don Sebastian de Aranzibia y 
Don Francisco Perdomo, sobre el beneficio de cobre 
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de las minas de Cuba; pone en la real inteligencia de 
Su Majestad lo que se le ofrece y tiene por m4s con- 
veniente. (Trata de esclavos negros.) (Minuta) 

1705, Marzo, 2. Madrid, Su Majestad al Gobernador 
y Oficiales Reales de la Habana. 4 pliegos. Dandoles 
noticia del contrato hecho con Don Sebastidn de 
Aranzibia del beneficio de las minas de cobra de San- 
tiago de Cuba, y ordenandoles cuiden del puntual 
cumplimiento. (Trata de esclavos nebros). (Minuta) 


1705, Octubre, 2. Madrid, Su Majestad a Don Juan 
Baron de Chaves, Gobernador de Cuba. 1 pliegé. 
Diciéndole se espera dé cuenta con autos de lo que 
habiere ejecutado en el negociado del indulto de 
esclavos de mala entrada en la jurisdiccién de aquel 
gobierno. (Minuta) 
Secretaria de Nueva Espafia. Audiencia de San- 
to Domingo. Isla de Cuba. Minutas de Consul- 
tas y Despachos pertenecientes a aquella Isla. 
Afios 1710 a 1713. Estante, 55, Cajén, 1, Legajo, 
43. 
1712, Diciembre, 6. Madrid. El Consejo de Indias 
a Su Majestad. 2 pliegos incluyendo 13. Vuelve a las 
reales manos de Su Majestad la consulta que hizo en 
28 de Septiembre, sobre el indulto que pretende Don 
Miguel de Arsén de una fragata que arribé a la Ha- 
bana del Esiento de Negros de que se le comiso la 
carga; y es de parecer que con las cirecunstancias que 
se expresan se le puede conseder atento al servicio 
que hace de 1,500 pesos eseudos en esta Corte. (Mi- 
nuta) 


1712, Diciembre, 31. Madrid. Su Majectad a....? 
1 pliego. Manda se restituya la carga comisada en la 
Habana a una fragata del Asiento de Negros nom- 
brada San Luis que arribo a aquel Puerto el afio de 
1711, su Capitan Don Miguel de Arsén y Esport. 
(Minuta) 


1713, Junio, 20. Madrid. Su Majestad al Goberna- 
dor y Oficiales Reales de la Habana. 2 pliegos. Para 
que informen lo que constare sobre la pretensién que 
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se expresa de Don Juan Bautista Jonche, Factor del 
Asiento de Negros. 
Secretaria de Nueva Espafia. Secular. Audi- 
encia de Santo Domingo. Isla de Cuba. Cartas 
y expedientes del Gobernador de la ciuda de San 
Cristébal, de la Habana. Afios de 1663 a 1701. 
Estante, 55, Cajén, 3, Legajo, 9. 
(No hay esclavos negros) 
Secretaria de Nueva Espaiia. Audiencia de San- 
to Domingo. Isla de Cuba. Cartas y expedientes 
del Gobernador de la ciudad de San Cristébal de 
la Habana. Afios de 1702 a 1703. Estante, 55, 
Cajon, 3, Legajo, 10. 
1702, Julio, 20. Habana. El Gobernador Don Diego 
de Cérdoba a Su Majestad. 1 pliego incluyendo 167. 
Remite los autos sobre la aribada a aquel Puerto de 
un navio inglés con 44 negros; demanda que le puso 
el Asentista de ellos, refiriendo que aunque la sen- 
tencia que dié fué a favor del Capitan inglés no quiso 
admitir navio ni negros, por decir se le habian de 
hacer bueno los menoscabos, por cuya razon pasé a 
venderlo, todo lo cual queda depositado. (Original) 
Secretaria de Nueva Espafia. Audiencia de San- 
to Domingo. Isla de Cuba. Cartas y expedientes 
del Gobernador de la ciudad de San Cristébal de 
la Habana. Afios de 1716 a 1721. Estante, 55, 
Cajon, 3, Legajo, 12. 
1720, Enero, 25. Habana. Don Gregorio Guazo 
Calderén a Su Majestad. 2 pliegos incluyendo 22 y 
1/2. Dice que con motivo de la frecuente introduc- 
cién de negros por los ingleses de Jamaico en los pue- 
blos de la tierra adentro de aquella Isla y para 
averiguacion de ella y del trato y comercio ilicito, did 
comisién a Don Lope Antonio de Sollozo para que 
pasase a hacer visita general a la ciudad de la Trini- 
dad y Villa de Santispiritus y otras, y concediese 
indultos para el mayor beneficio de la Real Hacienda 
de que resulté el beneficio en ella de 7.321 pesos y 4 
reales descontados salarios y costas en aquellos parajes 
con mAs 13.138 reales que por la misma razén se en- 
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teraron en Cajas Reales de los negros esclavos que se 
manifestaron en la misma ciudad de la Habana de 
que acompaiia dos certificaciones; la una de Oficiales 
Reales y la otra del Escribano mayor de Gobernacién 
y por testimonio el despacho de comisién que dié a 
este Visitador con la instruccién de lo que habia de 
observar y la representacién que en la materia le ha 
hecho sobre lo que pide providencia. (Original) 
1720, Noviembre, 11. San Lorenzo. Su Majestad a 
Don Andrés de Eleorobarrutia. 1 pliego incluyendo 
5. Remite al consejo una carta del Gobernador de la 
Habana de 4 de Septiembre de 1719 con testimonio 
de autos, en razon de haber conseguido recaudar del 
Depositario General de aquella Plaza, 1500 pesos que 
se debian al Asiento de Negros de Cuba, para en- 
terarlos con los demas efectos de represalia; sobre 
cuyo contenido manda Su Majestad se informe lo que 
pareciere. (Original) 

1721, Junio, 28. Habana. El Gobernador de la Ha- 
bana Don Gregorio Guazo Calderén a Don Andrés de 
Pes. 3 pliegos incluyendo 51. Hace presente que 
Don Ricardo Faril, de nacion ingles, que fué Factor 
del Asiento de negros en aquella Ciudad de la Haba- 
na, le comunicé debajo de todo sigilo, que habiendo 
justificado ser originario de Irlanda, hijo y descendi- 
ente de catdlicos y cariadole como tal sus padres, 
bautizandole e instruidole en nuestra religién por 
librarse del castigo que hubiera experimentado si se 
hubiera entendido asi en aquella Repablica; el Obispo 
de Cuba le casé secretamente con Dofia Maria de 
Arriola, viuda de Don Miguel de Ambulodi, muger 
principal y hacendada en dicha ciudad de la Habana 
y que en esta consecuencia y para conseguir restaurar 
los bienes que tenia en Jamaica sin dar a entender este 
suceso, le pidié licencia para poder enjecutar viaje 
a Jamaica con toda precaucién en lo que convino este 
Gobernador por parecerle digno caso de conmiseracién 
a resolucién tan cristiana y que habiendo puesto en 
ejecuclén su viaje y vuéltose a restituir a aquella 
ciudad en el termino de 40 dias con corta diferencia 
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y conducido 236 negros y negras de todas edades con 
260 barriles de harnia con diferentes bienes de adorno 
de casa y lo necesario a la fabrica de un ingenio de 
azucar que desembarcé en aquella Isla, 16 leguas de 
la Ciudad, de que hizo manifestacién ante este Gob- 
ernador y Oficiales Reales, los que se opusieron y el 
Comisario a lo cual con parecer de Asesor dio 
deliberacién contraria este Gobernador y debajo de 
eaucién juratoria le hizo entregar dichos bienes de 
que acompafia autos y pide se atienda esta deter- 
minacién con otras prevenciones que expone. (Orig- 
inal) 
Secretaria de Nueva Espafia. Secular. Audiencia 
de Santo Domingo. Isla de Cuba. Cartas y 
Expedientes del Gobernador de la Ciudad de San 
Cristébal de la Habana. Afios 1722 a 1727. 
Estante, 55, Cajon, 3, Legajo, 13. 
1722, Marzo 18. Habana. El Gobernador Don 
Gregorio Gauzo Calderén a Su Majestad. 2 pliegos 
incluyendo 1. En virtud de lo que se le privino en 
despacho de 14 de Julio del afio de 1720 sobre que 
no pudo ni debié haber cometido al Capitan Don 
Lope Antonio Sollozo, la visita de los pueblos de 
aquella Gobernacién con facultad para admitir a 
indulto negros de mala entrada y que en adelante se 
abstuviese de dar semejantes comisiones, ejecutando 
la visita personalmente; satisface expresando los 
motivos que para ello tuvo y no poder ausentarse de 
aquella Ciudad por las circumstancias en que se 
hallaba aquella Republica entonces, por sus inquie- 
tudes, proponiendo los medios que le parece con- 
venientes, se pueden aplicar para atajar el desorden 
de la introduccién de negros en los pueblos de tierra 
adentro, como también castigar a los introductores y 
acompaiia certificacién de haber importado el indulto 
que se hizo de diferentes negros mal introducidos, 
veinte y seis mil y tantos pesos que se enteraron en 
Cajas Reales y sirvieron para diferentes urgencias 
del Real servicio. (Original) 
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1722, Marzo, 20. Habana. El Gobernador Don 
Gregorio Guazo Calderén a Su Majestad. 1 pliego. 
En virtud de lo que se le mandé por despacho de 16 
de Agosto del afio de 1721, sobre que se entregasen 
todos los bienes, bajeles y efectos que se embargaron 
a ingleses en virtud de érdenes anteriores que hablan 
de la represalia de ellos y que se restituyesen a las 
personas que les pertenecian y fuesen partes legiti- 
mas; refiere haber proveido auto con asistencia de 
Oficiales Reales, mandando que los del Asiento de Ne- 
grose que estaban a cargo del Depositario general, los 
entregara a su factores, dando recibo. (Original) 
1724, Junio, 22. Habana. El Gobernador Don 
Gregorio Guazo Calderén. 1 pliego. Dice recibidé la 
carta de 15 de Junio de 1723 con el despacho que la 
acompafaba en que se le aprobé lo que ejecuté con 
la fragata francesa cargada de negros que por falta 
de bastimentos arrib6 a aquel Puerto y las demas 
providencias que dio para su mas breve salida para 
preservar a aquella ciudad del contagio de la peste. 
(Original) 
1722, Julio, 9. Palacio. Don Andrés de Pes a Don 
Andrés de Eleorobarrutia. 1/2 pliego incluyendo 1. 
Remitiédole de orden de Su Majestad la carta adjunta 
del Gobernador de la Habana (que trata de los factores 
que fueron del asiento de negros Don Juan Cumber- 
lege y Don Pedro Baleiz) para que se tenga prosente 
en el Consejo de Indias. (Original) 
Secretaria de Nueva Espana. Secular. Audiencia 
de Santo Domingo. Isla de Cuba. Cartas y 
expedientes del Gobernador de la ciudad de San 
Crist6bal de la Habana. Afios 1728 a 1730. 
Estante, 55 Cajon, 3 Legajo, 14. 
1726, Diciembre, 238. Habana. El Gobernador Don 
Dionisio Martinez de la Vega. 1/2 pliego incluyendo 
50 pliegos. Informa sobre una multa de 1,500 pesos 
que le impuso la Audiencia por haber permitido a su 
antecesor Don Gregorio Guazo Calderén su torna viaje 
a Espaiia estandole mandado asi por cédula de 20 de 
Mayo de 1724 de que remite autos y pide su revocacién 
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y las 500 impuesta al Teniente Auditor General. 
(Trata sobre indultos de negros de ilicito comercio). 
(Original) 

1728, Agosto, 25. Habana. El Gobernador Don 
Dionisio Martinez de la Vega. 2 pliegos incluyendo 
otros 2 y 2 medios. En consecuencia de lo mandado 
por Despacho de 5 de Julio del afio pasado, informa 
lo que se le ofrece en orden a la instancia que hicieron 
los duefios de Igenios de azucar sobre los atrasos que 
en ellos experimentan, a fin de que se arreglen sus 
derechos al indulto del 5 por ciento del valor que 
tuviere al tiempo del entrego a sus duefios y que por 
razon del flete solo se pague cuatro de plata por 
arroba en bruto. ,,(Trata también sobre los negros 
esclavos afectos al servicio de dichos ingenios). 
(Original) 

1728, Agosto, 27. Habana. El Gobernador Don 
Dionisio Martinez de la Vega a Su Magestad. 1 
pliego incluyendo 2 y 1/2. En ecumplimiento de lo 
que se le ordené por Despacho de 23 de Octubre de 
1726 sobre que informase los motivos que hubo para 
que el Gobernador de Cuba Don Carlos Sucre convir- 
tiese el producto de los negros de mala entrada que in- 
dulté6 en vestir los esclavos de las minas y compra de 
cobre: acompaiia los papeles de noticias adquiridas y 
ofrece averiguar y participar los damés que en este 
ofrece consiguiere por no haber sido en el tiempo de 
su gobierno el referido indulto y aplicacion. (Orig- 
inal) 

1728, Noviembre, 10. Habana. El Gobernador y 
Oficiales Reales a Su Majestad. 1 pliego incluyendo 
60 y 1/2. Dan cuenta con autos de haber recibido 
con carta del Presidente de la Audiencia de Guate- 
mala, los formados sobre la apreensién que hizo la 
gente de la tripulacién de los dos navios de registro 
de Honduras en el Puerto de Santo Tomas del Golfo 
Dulce, de una Goleta de ingleses, con 15 negros y sus 
efectos, los cuales se aplicaron a Su Majestad y que 
en virtud de la orden que tenian para la compra de 
200 negros para las reales fabricas, tuvieron por con- 
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veniente destinar los 11 varones de los referidos 15, 
por los precios de sus tasaciones, y de remitir los autos 
de esta materia, embargadas las soldadas de la gente 
de dichos navios para que en su vista se resuelva lo 
que pareciere. (Original) 
Secretaria de Nueva Espana. Secular. Audiencia 
de Santo Domingo. Isla de Cuba. Cartas y 
expedientes del Gobernador de la ciudad de San 
Cristébal de la Habana. Afos 1731 a 1734. 
Estante, 55, Cojén, 3, Legajo, 15 
1732, Enero, 26. Habana. El Gobernador Don 
Dionisio Martinez de la Vega a Su Majestad. 2 
pliegos incluyendo 4. Da cuenta con testimonio de las 
diligencias que ha practicado para sacar del cuidado 
en que habia puesto al Cabildo de aquella Ciudad el 
informe que le hizo su Teniente y Auditor General 
de que el accidente de viruelas que se padecia en ella, 
provenia de los negros que introducia el Asiento en 
aquel Puerto de que habian muerto mas de cuatro 
mil personas y que aunque los Capitulares quedaban 
satisfechos de no ser ramo de peste, el Teniente Gen- 
eral no ha querido persuadirse a ello, pretendiendo se 
hagan los reparos a este accidente como si fuese peste, 
sin premeditar las graves consecuencias que se 
ocasionarian en dicho Puerto, si sonase semejante eco. 
(Original ) 
1732, Junio, 14. Habana. El Gobernador Don 
Dionisio de la Vega a Su Majestad. 1 pliego. Avisa 
el recibo del Despacho de 11 Mayo de 1731 en que se 
le previno el recibo de los autos formados, sobre la 
prision de diferentes vercinos y Capitulares de la 
ciudad de la Trinidad y ofrece practicar las diligen- 
cias convenientes para la remisién que se le ordena de 
la causa y recaudacién de las negros y presa, de que 
eonocieron Don Carlos Polo de la Vega y su 
ecompaniero. (Original) 
Secretaria de Nueva Espafia. Secular. Audiencia 
de Santo Domingo. Isla de Cuba. Cartas y 
expedientes del Gobernador de la ciudad de San 
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Crist6ébal de la Habana. Ajfio de 1736. Estante, 
55, Cajon, 3, Legajo, 16. 
(No hay esclavos negros) 
Secretaria de Nueva Espafia. Secular. Audiencia 
de Santo Domingo. Isla de Cuba. Cartas y 
expedientes del Gobernador de la ciudad de San 
Cristébal de la Habana. Afio de 1736. Estante, 
55, Cajén, 3, Legajo, 17. 
(No hay esclavos negros) 
Secretaria de Nueva Espafia. Secular. Audiencia 
de Santo Domingo. Isla de Cuba. Cartas y 
expedientes del Gobernador de la ciudad de San 
Cristébal de la Habana. Afio de 1736. Estante, 
55, Cajon, 3, Legajo, 18. 
(No hay esclavos negros) 
Secretaria de Nueva Espafia. Secular. Audiencia 
de Santo Domingo. Isla de Cuba. Cartas y 
expedientes del Gobernador de la ciudad de San 
Crist6bal de la Habana. Afios de 1738 y 1739. 
Estante, 55, Cajon, 3, Legajo, 19. 
1739, Mayo, 2. Habana. El Gobernador Don Juan 
Francisco de Guemes y Horecasitas a Su Majestad. 
1/2 pliego incluyendo 88 pliegos. En cumplimiento 
de lo que se le ordené por Despacho de 16 de Septiem- 
bre de 1736 sobre la averiguacién de is los Tenientes 
de Oficiales Reales de Cuba, se mezclaban en negocia- 
ciones con extrangeros, dirige los autos formados en 
este asunto, por donde resulta su integridad, bondad 
y suficiencia para la administracién de Real Hacienda. 
(Trata del asiento de Negros). (Original) 
1739, Junio, 6. Habana. El Gobernador Don Juan 
Francisco de Guemes y Horecasitas a Su Majestad. 2 
pliegos ineluyendo otros 2. Da cuenta con testimonio, 
rel recibo del Despacho de las reglas que se deben 
observar en punto de presas extrangeras y del Bando 
publicado para su cumplimiento, haciendo presente 
no sera posible se verifiquen los requisitos dispuestos 
en él por la malicia con que proceden ingleses para 
sus ilicitos comercios. (Trata del Asiento de Negros). 
(Original ) 
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Secretaria de Nueva Espajia. Secular. Audiencia 
de Santo Domingo. Isla de Cuba. Cartas y 
expedientes della Gobernador de la ciudad de San 
Cristébal de la Habana. Afios de 1740 a 1743. 
Estante, 55, Cajén, 3, Legajo, 20. 
1739, Noviembre 23. Habana. El Gobernador Don 
Juan Francisco de Guemes y Horeasitas. 1/2 pliego 
incluyendo 3. En consecuencia de lo que participo 
por la via reservada en carta de 10 de Octubre del 
mismo afio, sobre la represalia de los efectos ingleses 
que pasé a hacer en su Factoria (del Asiento de Ne- 
gros) dando prontos avisos de esta novedad a los Go- 
bernadores de la Veracruz y Cuba; dice haberse 
logrado una completa represalia, persuadiendose a 
que se ha conseguido lo mismo en Campeche y 
Cartajena y que en Cuba se detuvo un bergantin 
eargado de frutos y porcién de plata registrada y 
por registrar hallando entre otros papeles del Factor, 
la earta de que remite copia, de los Directores de la 
Compaiiia de Jamaica, con la noticia de ser indubit- 
ables las guerras con Espafia. (Original) 
1739, Diciembre, 23. Habana. El Gobernador Don 
Juan Francisco de Guemes y Horcasitas. 3 pliegos 
incluyendo 25 y 2 medios pliegos. En consecuencia 
de lo que ofrecié en carta de 13 de Diciembre de 1738, 
da cuenta con autos de lo ejecutado en complimiento 
de lo mandado por Despacho de 5 de Febrero del 
mismo aio para la solicitud de parsona que quisiese 
tomar por asiento la labor y beneficio de las minas de 
cobre de Santiago del Prado y propone que demas 
de las providencias dadas en este asunto, sera con- 
veniente la remisién de cien familias de Canarias para 
seguridad to todo recelo y ejercer los empleos de 
republica y justicia por sugetos libres y de honra 
que tengan a los esclavos que han quedado, en mayor 
subordinacién. (Original) 
1740, Agosto, 28. Habana. El Gobernador Don 
Francisco de Guemes y Horeasitas a Su Majestad. 1/2 
pliego incluyendo 1. Hace presente lo conveniente 
que sera el uso del indulto de negros esclavos mal 
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introducidos en aquella gobernacién para el reintegro 
de las maestranzas y la continuacién de su servicio y 
asimismo para el comin beneficio de aquellos vasallos. 
(Original ) 
Secretaria de Nueva Espafia. Secular. Audiencia 
de Santo Domingo. Isla de Cuba. Cartas y 
expedientes del Gobernador de la ciudad de San 
Crist6bal de la Habana. Afios 1744 a 1748. 
Estante, 55, Cajén, 3, Legajo, 21. 
1744, Marzo 12. Habana. El Gobernador y Capitan 
General Don Juan Francisco de Guemes y Horcasitas 
a Su Majestad. 2 pliegos incluyendo 28 y 1/2. Re- 
mite los autos que ofrecié en carta de 28 de Morzo del 
aho de 1743, en asunto de los negros que de cuenta 
de la Compania introdujo en la Isla Don Andrés de 
Rojas y Sotolongo. (Original) 
1744, Marzo, 14. El Gobernador y Capitan General 
Don Juan Francisco de Guemes y Horecasitas a Su 
Majestad. 2 pliegos. De cuenta de haber remitido 
por la via reservada un testimonio sobre la entrada en 
aquel Puerto, vista descarga del Paquebot francés 
nombrado Santa Genoveva, en el cual encontré al- 
gunos negros y otros géneros de corta entidad, de 
contrabando; por lo cual dice que habiendo dado estos 
por decomiso volvid al duefo de la embarcacién 
debajo de fianza, el casco y demas géneros que llevaba. 
(Original) 
1744, Marzo, 14. Habana. El Gobernador y Capitan 
General Don Juan Francisco de Guemes y Horcasitas 
a Su Majestad. 1 y 1/2 pliegos. Da cuenta de haber 
dado por decomiso a la balandra francesa nombrada 
el Borolé del Capitan Juan Bautista Bouseven, por 
haber encontrado en ella géneros de contrabando 
(entre ellos algunos negros) habiéndose arreglado a 
la Real Cédula de 3 de Diciembre de 1743 expendida 
por la via reservada, por donde ha remitido los autos. 
(Original ) 
1745, 1/2 pliego ineluyendo 3 enteros y 4 medios. 
Expediente sobre la presa del navio nombrado el 
Trial, conducido a la Habana por Don Pedro Garay 
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Coechea, cuyos autos con la carta que los acompaia 
del Gobernador y Oficiales Reales de aquella Ciudad, 
se hallan adonde se remitieron. (Trata de negros 
esclovos.) (Carpeta) 
1746, Abril, 22. Habana. El Gobernador Don Juan 
Francisco de Guemes y Horcasitas a Su Majestad. 
3 pliegos. Satisface a la Real cédula de 24 Diciembre 
del aio préximo pasado, en la que se le participé lo 
resuelto sobre lo acaecido con el Auditor de Guerra 
de aquella Plaza y se le reprendié el desacato que 
habia permitido se cometiese por un soldado en la 
casa del Auditor con el motivo de querer prender a 
un negro que se habia refugiado en ella. (Original) 
1746, Julio, 1°. Habana. El Gobernador Don Juan 
Antonio Tineo a Su Majestad. 3 pliegos y 1/2. En 
consecuencia de lo que se mand6 a su antecesor por 
despacho de 15 de Septiembre del aio préximo pasado, 
sobre que informase con justificacién de los motivos 
que le obligaron a practicar el indulto de negros de 
mala entrada en los lugares de tierra adentro de 
aquella Isla de Cuba; dice no haberse practicado en 
ella tal indulto ni que se ha encontrado mas noticia de 
este expediente que la que enuncia el citado Real 
Despacho. (Original) 
Secretaria de Nueva Espafia. Secular. Audiencia 
de Santo Domingo. Isla de Cuba. Cartas y 
expedientes del Gobernador de la ciudad de San 
Cristébal de la Habana. Afio de 1749. Estante, 
55, Cajon, 3, Legajo, 22. 
(No hay esclavos negros) 
Secretaria de Nueva Espafia. Secular. Audiencia 
de Santo Domingo. Isla de Cuba. Cartas y 
expedientes del Gobernador de la ciudad de San 
Cristébal de la Habana. Afio de 1749. Estante, 
55, Cajon, 3, Legajo, 23. 
1749, Abril, 30. Habana. El Gobernador y los 
Oficiales Reales al Marqués de la Ensenada. 3 pliegos 
incluyendo 77 y 6 medios. Dan cuenta con testimonio 
de autos sobre la venta de los negros y efectos de una 
fragata inglesa que encontré varada en el Cayo de 
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doce leguas al Sur de la Isla de Cuba Don Manuel 
Garceran, que salié de la ciudad de la Trinidad con 
orta fragata a comisién del real servicio. (Original) 
Secretaria de Nueva Espafia. Secular. Audiencia 
de Santo Domingo. Isla de Cuba. Cartas y 
expedientes del Gobernador de la ciudad de San 
Cristébal de la Habana. Afio de 1750. Estante, 
55, Cajén, 3, Legajo, 24. 
1750, Enero, 17. Buen Retiro. El Marqués de la 
Ensenada a Don José de Carvajal y Lancaster. 1/2 
pliego incluyendo 16 enteros y 5 medios. De orden 
del Rey remite a Su Excelencia la carta adjunta del 
Gobernador de Cuba con el testimonio de autos que 
acompana, sobre tres negros esclavos que llegaron 
fugitivos a aquella Ciudad, a fin de que viendose en 
el Consejo consulte éste a Su Majestad lo que se le 
ofreciere. (Original) 
Secretaria de Nueva Espafia. Secular. Audiencia 
de Santo Domingo. Isla de Cuba. Cartas y 
expedientes del Gobernador de la ciudad de San 
Cristébal de la Habana. Afio de 1751. Estante, 
55, Cajon, 3, Legajo, 25. 
(No hay esclavos negros) 
Secretaria de Nueva Espaiia. Secular. Audiencia 
de Santo Domingo. Isla de Cuba. Cartas y 
expedientes del Gobernador de la ciudad de San 
Cristébal de la Habana. Afio de 1752. Estante, 
55, Cajon, 3 Legajo, 26. 
1751, Septiembre, 10. Cuba. El Gobernador Alonso 
de Arcos y Moreno a Su Majestad. 1 pliege in- 
cluyendo 3. Da cuenta con testimonio, de lo prac- 
ticado en punto a la libertad de los tres negros fugi- 
tivos de la Isla de Jamaica y de haber puesto en 
ejecucién la Real Cédula que a este fin se expidié en 
24 de Septiembre de 1750. (Original) 
Secretaria de Nueva Espafia. Secular. Audi- 
encia de Santo Domingo. Isla de Cuba. Cartas 
y expedientes del Gobernador de la ciudad de 
San Cristédbal de la Habana. Afin de 1754. 
Estante, 55, Cajén, 4, Legajo, 2. 
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1754, Octubre, 4. Buen Retiro. Don Julidn de 
Arriaga a Don José Ignacio de Goyeneche. 1/2 pliego 
incluyendo 19 pliégos y 6 medios. De orden del Rey 
le remite la adjunta carta del Gobernador y Oficiales 
Reales de la Habana con el testimonio de autos que 
acompaia sobre la apreensién que se hizo en la Villa 
de Santa Maria del Puerto del Principe, de un negro 
bozal introducido sin las licencias correspondientes, a 
fin de que viendose en el Consejo de Indias, consulte 
éste a Su Majestad lo que se le ofreciere y pareciere. 
(Original) 
Secretaria de Nueva Espafa. Secular. Audi- 
encia de Santo Domingo. Isla de Cuba. Cartas 
y expedientes del Gobernador de la ciudad de 
San Cristébal de la Habana. Afio de 1755. 
Estante, 55, Cajon, 4, Legajo, 3. 
1754, Abril, 27. Aranjuez. El Marqués de la En- 
senada a Don José Ignacio de Goyeneche. 1/2 pliego 
incluyendo 77 enteros y 12 medios. De orden del Rey 
le remite la adjunta carta del Gobernador y Oficiales 
Reales de la Habana y testimonio de autos que acom- 
pana, sobre la Goleta inglesa nombrada San Jorge, su 
Capitan John Wallaie, que iba de la Costa de Hon- 
duras con negros, caoba y zarza a fin de que viéndose 
en el Consejo consulte éste a Su Majestad lo que se 
le ofreciere y pareciere. (Original) 


1754, Octubre, 4. Buen Retiro. Don Julidn de 
Arriaga a Don José Ignacio de Goyeneche. 1/2 
pliego incluyendo 35 enteros y 3 medios. De orden 
del Rey le remite la adjunta carta del Gobernador y 
Oficiales Reales de la Habana con el testimonio de 
autos que acompaiia, sobre la denuncia hecha por una 
negra nombrada Maria Josefa, criolla, introducida en 
aquella Isla, a fin de que viendose en el Consejo de 
Indias consulte a Su Majestad lo que se le ofreciere y 
pareciere. (Original) 

Secretaria de Nueva Espafia. Secular. Audi- 

encia de Santo Domingo. Isla de Cuba. Cartas 

y expedientes del Gobernador de la ciudad de 
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San Cristébal de la Habana. Afio de 1755. 
Estante, 55, Cajon, 4, Legajo, 4. 
(No hay esclavos negros) 
Secretaria de Nueva Espafia. Secular. Audi- 
encia de Santo Domingo. Isla de Cuba. Cartas 
y expeidentes del Gobernador de la ciudad de 
San Cristébal de la Habana. Afo de 1756. 
Estante, 55, Cajon, 4, Legajo, 5. 
(No hay esclavos negros) 
Secretaria de Nueva Espafa. Secular. Audi- 
encia de Santo Domingo. Isla de Cuba. Cartas 
y expedientes del Gobernador de la ciudad de 
San Cristébal de la Habana. Afio de 1757. 
Estante, 55, Cajon, 4, Legajo, 6. 
1756, Mayo, 14. Habana. El Gobernador y Oficiales 
Reales a Don Julian de Arriaga. 1 pliego incluyendo 
13 y 2 medios. Adjunta testimonio de los autos 
obrados sobre el beneficio de un negro bozal que fué 
hallado en una monteria del Hato de arriba, Costa 
del Sur, por un esclavo de Don Cristébal de la Torre 
y Barreda a quien pertenece el dicho Hato. (Original) 
1756, Mayo, 15. Habana. El Gobernador y Oficiales 
Reales a Don Julian de Arriaga. 1 pliego incluyendo 
18 y 2 medios. Acompaiian testimonio de los autos 
obrados sobre la apreensién que Don Juan Alvarez de 
Miranda, Alcalde de la Hermandad que fué en la 
Villa del Puerto del Principe, hizo de un negro que 
hallé en una montaifia hacia el Norte de aquella Costa. 
(Original) 
Secretaria de Nueva Espaiia. Secular. Audi- 
encia de Santo Domingo. Isla de Cuba. Cartas 
y expedientes del Gobernador de la ciudad de 
San Cristébal de la Habana. Afio de 1757 
Estante, 55, Cajon, 4, Legajo, 7. 
1757, Enero, 4. Habana. El Gobernador y Oficiales 
Reales a Don Julian de Arriaga. 1 pliego ineluyendo 
16 y 1/2 y 1/2 suelto. Acompafian testimonio de 
autos obrados sobre la apreensién que el alférez del 
Partido de Rio Blanco, Don Pablo de la Pefia hizo de 
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dos negros bozales y una Jabita con varios géneros de 
mereaderias. (Original) 
Secretaria de Nueva Espafia. Secular. Audi- 
encia de Santo Domingo. Isla de Cuba. Cartas 
y expedientes del Gobernador de la ciudad de 
San Cristé6bal de la Habana. Afios 1758 a 1761. 
Estante, 55, Cajon, 4, Legajo, 8. 
1758, Enero, 23, Habana. El Gobernador y Oficiales 
Reales a Don Julian de Arriga. 1 pliego incluyendo 
49 y 1/2 Da cuenta con autos de haber apreendido 
un Dragén del destacamento del Puerto del Principe, 
Cuatro negros bozales, sin marca, en el Ingenio del 
Caguazal. (Original) 
Secretaria de Nueva Espafia. Secular. Audi- 
encia de Santo Domingo. Isla de Cuba. Cartas 
y expedientes del Cabildo Secular de la cindad 
de San Cristébal de la Habana. Afios de 1700 a 
1760. Estante, 55, Cajon, 4, Legajo, 10. 
1722, Diciembre, 8. Habana. La Ciudad a Su Ma- 
jestad. 1 pliego incluyendo otro y un torozo de papel. 
Da cuenta de que en aquella ciudad no ha quedado 
otro fruto que el de los azicares por la decadencia a 
que han venido los tabacos y al mismo tiempo recon- 
ocido el grave perjuicio que se causa con la porcién 
de arrobas que se introducen de los lugares de tierra 
adentro de aquella Isla, por haberse aplicado sus mora- 
dores de tres afios a esta parte a fabricar algunos 
Ingenios y los crecidos costos que tiene la manutencién 
de tales haciendas pues ademas de las pensiones de 
tributos, Capellanias y obras pias que sobre ellas estan 
impuestas, so llega que los negros que son precisos e 
inescusables para la labor de las cafas, se compran 
por el precido de 300 pesos en dinero efectivo sin que 
los factores del Asiento quieran recibir frutos. Que 
el cobre es necesario enviar a buscarlo al Reino de 
Nueva Espafa por crecido precio, ademas del riésgo 
de la conduccién. Que los crudos para los vestuarios 
de los negros tiene de costa seis reales cada vara y 
asimismo todos los demas aperos concernientes a 
diferencia de los lugares referidos que por muy dis- 
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tintos precios compran todos los que necesitan, sin 
tener tributadas sus haciendas y que siendo esto en 
perjuicio de dicha Ciudad de la Habana y que cada 
dia crece mas el dafio por la imposibilidad de sacar 
la azicar para estos Reinos porque los costos de fletes 
arreglados al real proyecto y los derechos de Su Ma- 
jestad imposibilitan a los comerciantes y aun a los 
cosecheros a que la puedan traficar: Suplica se con- 
ceda a dicha Ciudad que los fletamentos de cada cajén 
de azicar, no pase de cuatro reales la arroba y que 
los reales derechos se moderen a dos reales en cada 
una, pues de esta forma sera mas facil la consecucién 
de traficarla y conocida utilidad para sus vecinos por 
no haber mereader ni cosechero que se resuelva a 
sacarla. (Original) 
Secretaria de Nueva Espafia. Secular. Audi- 
encia de Santo Domingo. Isla de Cuba. Cartas 
y expedientes de los Oficiales Reales de la ciudad 
de San Cristébal de la Habana. Afios 1701 a 
1717. Estante, 55, Cajon, 4, Legajo, 14. 
1704, Fenrero, 11. Habana. Los Oficiales Reales a 
Su Majestad. 1 pliego incluyendo 26 y 1/2 pliegos. 
Que habiendose seguido causa con Don Luis Suarez 
Barroto, factor en aquella Ciudad del Asiento de 
Negros de la Compafiia de Guinea del Reino de Port- 
ugal por el valor de 46 zurrones de cacao que hubo de 
exceso en el peso de 168 que de cuenta del referido 
Asiento, llevé registrados a aquel Puerto; dieron orden 
para que pagando los derechos de entrada y afian- 
zando la eantidad de su valor se le entregasen, de que 
acompanan los autos que se ejecutaron. (Original) 
1711, Septiembre, 12. Habana. 104 pliegos. Testi- 
monio de los autos hechos en averiguaci6n de la proce- 
dencia de la Balandra francesa el Dragon, su Capitan 
Lorenzo Chaminar, que venia de la Martinica cargada 
de trigo y cinco piezas de esclavos. (Copia legalizada) 
Secretaria de Nueva Espafia. Secular. Audi- 
encia de Santo Domingo. Isla de Cuba. Cartas 
y expedientes de los Oficiales Reales de la ciudad 
de San Cristédbal de la Habana. Afios 1719 a 
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1726. Estante, 55, Cajén, 4, Legajo, 15. 
1721, Junio, 29. Habana. Los Oficiales Reales a Su 
Majestad. 1 pliego incluyendo 50 y 2 medios. Re- 
fiere que con motivo de—haberse casado en aquella 
Ciudad Don Roeardo Farril, factor que fué del 
Asiento y Compafiia de Negros, establecida con la 
Corona de Inglaterra, pasé a Jamaica secretamente 
y trasporté a aquella Isla 236 negros y una porcién 
de barriles de harina y cobre labrado lo que introdujo 
en aquella ciudad haciendo manifiesto de ello al Gober- 
nador extrajudicialmente ; y que habiéndo presentado 
escrito ante ellos y dicho Gobernador, pidieron se 
declarase todo por decomiso segin lo dispuesto por 
leyes y 6drdenes. El Gobernador lo contradijo declar- 
ando no haber lugar el comiso y pasé por si solo a 
proceder en esta causa de que se quejan por el irreg- 
ular modo con que en esto ha procedido y acompafian 
testimonio de los autos ejecutados por donde se ma- 
nifiesta habérsele entregado a dicho Don Ricardo los 
negros y demas efectos debajo de caucién que hizo, 
sin haber contribuido los reales derechos perteneci- 
entes a Su Majestad de los expresados géneros. 
(Original) 
1724, Junio, 17. Habana. Los Oficiales Reales a Su 
Majestad. 1 pliego incluyendo 21. Dicen que el 
Capitan Luis Serrano, uno de los partidarios del 
Campo de la jurisdiccién de aquella ciudad, prendié 
cinco negros y diferentes géneros en el parage que 
llaman Zibarimar, costa de Barlovento de aquel 
Puerto, y que los generos daclararon por decomiso y 
los negros aplicaron a la Real Compafiia por el precio 
que esté estipulado en su Asiento y su producto se 
distribuy6 segiin reales érdenes como todo constara de 
los autos que acompafian. (Original) 

Secretaria de Nueva Espafia. Secular. Audi- 

encia de Santo Domingo. Isla de Cuba. Cartas 

y expedientes de los Oficiales Reales de la ciudad 

de San Cristébal de la Habana. Afio de 1727. 

Estante, 55, Cajon, 4, Legajo, 16. 

(No hay esclavos negros) 
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Secretaria de Nueva Espafia. Secular. Audi- 
encia de Santo Domingo. Isla de Cuba. Cartas 
y expedientes de los Oficiales Reales de la ciudad 
de San Cristébal de la Habana. Afio de 1728 a 
1757. Estante, 55, Cajon, 4, Legajo, 17. 
1730, Junio, 10. Habana. Los Oficiales Reales a Su 
Majestad. 1 pliego ineluyendo 9. Que habiendo 
apreendido el Capitén Don Antonio Medieta en el 
puerto del Batabano con el Guarda Costas de su cargo, 
dos negros y diferentes mercaderias, so declararon por 
decomiso y de su producto se aplicaron a Su Majestad 
1,960 reales como consta de los autos origiales que re- 
miten. (Original) 
1730, Junio, 10. Habana. Los Oficiales Reales a Su 
Majestad. 1 pliego incluyendo 30. Dan cuenta con 
dos piezas de autos originales obrados sobre el comiso 
de las cinco piezas de esclavos y una cria que apre- 
endieron en las playas de Zibarimar el Sargento 
mayor de las milicias de Guanabacoa y su gente, de 
cuyo producto pertenecieron a Su Majestad 6.300 
reales por sus derechos. (Original) 
1731, Enero, 3. Sevilla. Don José Patifio a Don 
Jeronimo de Vztariz. 1/2 pliego incluyendo 95 en- 
teros. De orden de Su Majestad le remite la carta 
adjunta de los Oficiales Reales de la Habana de fecha 
de 10 de Junio préximo pasado, con los testimonios 
que la acompafian, para que viéndose en el Consejo 
informe sobre su contenido lo que se le ofreciere y 
pareciere. (Trata de negros esclavos) (Original) 
Secretaria de Nueva Espana. Secular. Audi- 
encia de Santo Domingo. Isla de Cuba. Cartas 
y expedientes de Visitadores y Jueces de Comi- 
sién de aquella Isla. Afios 1691 a 1759. Estante, 
5, Cajon, 4, Legajo, 18. 
1700, Noviembre, 3. Habana. El Oidor Don Diego 
Antonio de Oviedo y Bafios a Su Majestad. 3 pliegos. 
Avisa el recibo de la comisién que se le envié para el 
eastigo de los delincuentes en ilicito comercio en las 
Villas del Bayamo y Principe con facultad de con- 
ceder indulto a algunos. Y refiere las conferencias 
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que sobre la materia tuvo con los gobernadores Don 
Mateo de Palacios y Don José Correoso y que no 
habiéndose podido dar la infanteria necesaria para su 
ejecucién, se hizo impracticable el uso de la comisién 
aunque pasé a dichos lugares por habor hallado los 
4nimos tan inquietos que exponia a riesgo su vida. 
Para cuya justificacién expresa que habiendo pasado 
también a una de dichas Villas el Gobernador Don 
José Correoso a castigar los culpados en comercio con 
una fragata francesa se retiré de los riesgos en que se 
vid amenazado sin haber conseguido cosa alguna y 
discurre sobre la forma para remediar estos excesos 
yv la utilidad que se seguiraé a Su Majestad de in- 
dultarse mas de mil negros que hay de mala entrada 


‘en la gobernacién de Cuba. Da cuenta asimismo de 


que el Gobernador Don Mateo de Palacios admitié 
en el Puerto diferentes embarcaciones francesas del 
Pitiguao y a Daniel de la Plaza, de esta maci6on, por 
factor del Asiento de Negros con la maxima de que 
con libertad sacase los frutos preciosos de la Isla. 
(Original) 
Audiencia de Santo Domingo. Cuba. Copia 
de Reales cédulas y cartas acordadas expedidas 
a Don Antonio Bucareli. Afios 1766 a 1771. 
Estante, 80, Cajén, 1, Legajo, 1. 
1769, Septiembre 27. San Ildefonso. Su Majestad 
al Gobernador de la Habana, Don Antonio Maria 
Bucareli y Vrsua. 2 pliegos. Previniéndole que 
deben considerarse y seguir la misma regla que se dié 
para los esclavos enteros, la de los coartados; que 
estos tltimos no puedan mudar de amo sino en los 
casos que se expresan y que llegado a verificarse el 
traspaso y venta de ellos, pague de su precio el com- 
prador la aleabala. (Copia) 
1770, Septiembre, 5. San Ildefonso. Su Majestad 
al Gobernador de la Habana, Don Antonio Maria 
Bueareli y Vrsua. 1 pliego. Devolviendo los autos 
que se remitieron al Consejo sobre la denuncia de un 
paquebot inglés que conducia negros del Real Asiento, 
titulado la Catharina, para que formalizados por este 
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Tribunal se pronuncie la sentencia correspondiente. 
(Copia) 

Indiferente General, Cuba. Gobiernos de Don 
Nicolas de Arredondo, Don José Tentor, Don 
Vicente Manuel de Céspedes y Don Juan An- 
tonio Ayanz y Vreta. Anos 1770 a 1790. 
Estante, 80, Cajon, 1, Legajo, 2. 

(No hay esclavos negros) 
Audiencia de Santo Domingo; Cuba. Gobierno 
de Don Diego José Navarro. Anos 1776 a 1784. 
Estante, 80, Cajon, 1, Legajo, 3. 

(No hay esclavos negros) 
Audiencia de Santo Domingo; Cuba. Gobiernos 
de Don Luis de Unzaga, del Conde de Galvez, 
de Don Bernardo Troncoso y Don José Espeleta. 
Afios 1782 a 1790. Estante, 80, Cajon, 1, 
Legajo, 4. 

(No hay esclavos negros) 
Audiencia de Santo Domingo. Cuba. Cartas, 
expedientes y duplicados de Gobernadores. 
Afios 1720 a 1749. Estante, 80, Cajon, 1, Legajo, 
5. 

(No hay esclavos negros) 


Audiencia de Santo Domingo. Cuba. Cartas, 
expedientes y duplicados de Gobernadores. 
Afios 1796 a 1787. Estante, 80, Cajon, 2, 
Legajo, 1. 
1796, Marzo, 11. Habana. Don Luis de las Casas, 
Capitan General de Cuba a Don Diego Gardoqui. 1 
pliego incluyendo 3. Remite una representacién del 
Ayuntamiento de San Juan de los Remedios, en 
solicitud de habilitacién de su puerto para comercio 
libre. (Trata de negros esclavos.) 
1796, Julio, 22. Habana. Don Luis de las Casas, 
Gobernador de la Habana a Don Eugenio Llaguno. 
1 pliego. Contesta a la Real Orden de 17 de Octubre 
sobre envio a Espafia del negro Manuel Belén. 
(Original) 
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1796, Septiembre, 19. Habana. Don Luis de las 
Casas, Capitan General de Cuba a Don Diego de 
Gardoqui. 1 pliego incluyendo otro. Dirige con su 
apoyo, una representacién de la Junta de Gobierno de 
aquel Consulado, en solicitud de real aprobacién, para 
establecer interinamente el Reglamento y Arancel de 
capuras sobre negros cimarrones, por los motivos que 
expresa. (Original) 
1797, Abril, 10. Habana. El Capitan General de 
Cuba, Conde de Santa Clara a Don Pedro Varela. 1 
pliego. Contesta a la Real orden de 19 de Octubre 
ultimo, remitiendo el expediente a que se contrae, 
sobre captura de negros cimarrones. (Original) 
1797, Junio, 23. Habana. El Conde de Santa Clara, 
Capitan General de Cuba a Don Pedro Varela. 1 
pliego incluyendo 2. Remite dos representacioness del 
Consulado, sobre abolicién de la Ley de Mostrencos 
en orden a esclavos cimarrones y la limitacién del 
niamero de Cuadrilleros de la Santa Hermandad. 
(Original ) 
1797, Junio, 30. Cuba. Juan Nepomuceno de 
Quintana, Gobernador de Cuba a Don Eugenio de 
Llaguno. 3 pliegos incluyendo otros 3. Satisface a 
la Real Orden de 16 de Octubre iltimo, relativa a los 
naturales del pueblo del Cobre: acredita con docu- 
mentos la benevolencia con que son tratados y el tras- 
torno en que nuevamente se hallan por haberse creido 
que cierta providencia expedida por el Supremo Con- 
sejo se contrae a prevenir su reposicién al Pueblo, 
libres de la esclavitud. (Original) 
Audiencia de Santo Domingo. Cuba. Cartas, 
Expedientes y Duplicados de Gobernadores. 
Afios 1797 y 1798. Estante, 80, Cajén, 2, Legajo, 
2. 
1798, Enero, 29. Habana. El] Conde de Santa Clara 
Capitan General de Cuba al Marqués de las Horma- 
zas. 1 pliego. Dice haber dado curso a la Real Orden 
sobre abono del valor de los negros tomados a Don 
Francisco Figuera de Vargas. (Original) 
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1798, Julio, 5. Habana. El Conde de Santa Clara, 
Capitan General de Cuba a Don Francisco Saavedra. 
2 pliegos incluyendo 1. Informa de los efectos del 
nuevo Reglamento de cimarrones, y acompafia la 
Adicién a él, cuya formacién se ha ecreido necesaria. 
(Original ) 

Audiencia de Santo Domingo. Cuba. Cartas, 

Expedientes y Duplicados de Gobernadores. 

Afio 1799. Estante, 80, Cajén, 2, Legajo, 3. 

(No hay negros esclavos) 

Audiencia de Santo Domingo. Cuba. Cartas, 

Expedientes y Duplicados de Gobernadores. 

Ano 1800. Estante, 80, Cajon, 2, Legajo, 4. 
1800, Mayo, 28. Habana. El Marqués de Someruelo, 
Capitan General de Cuba a Don Miguel Cayetano 
Soler. 1 pliego. Da cuenta para la real resolucion, de 
lo ocurrido entre el Teniente Gobernador de Trinidad 
y aquel Subdelegado de Marina, sobre introduccién 
alli por un corsario de unos negros ladinos ingleses. 
(Original) 

Audiencia de Santo Domingo. Cuba. Cartas, 

Expedientes y Duplicados de Gobernadores. 

Afio 1801. Estante, 80, Cajon, 2, Legajo, 5. 
1801, Octubre, 22. Habana. El Marqués de Some- 
ruelos, Capitan General de Cuba a Don José Antonio 
Cabellero. 1 pliego incluyendo otro. Acompafia una 
instancia de la viuda del Caudillo negro, Jorge Viason, 
en solicitud de una persién. (Original) 

Audiencia de Santo Domingo. Cuba. Cartas, 

Expedientes y Duplicados de Gobernadores. 

Afio 1801. Estante, 80, Cajén, 2, Legajo, 6. 

(No hay negros esclavos) 

Audiencia de Santo Domingo. Cuba. Cartas, 

Expedientes y Duplicados de Gobernadores. 

Afio 1801. Estante, 80, Cajén, 2, Legajo, 7. 
1800, Noviembre, 22. Habana. El Marqués de 
Someruelo, Capitan General de Cuba a Don Antonio 
Cornel. 2 pliegos incluyendo un trozo de papel. Re- 
mite testimonio de los autos obrados contra siete 
negros del Conse de Casa Barreto, sobre un alboroto 
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que tuvieron y resistencia hecha a la tropa que 
acudié a contenerlos. (Original) 


Audiencia de Santo Domingo. Cuba. Cartas, 

Expedientes y duplicados de Gobernadores. 

Afio 1802. Estante, 80, Cajén, 2, Legajo, 8. 
1802, Octubre, 29. Habana. El Marqués de Some- 
ruelos, Capitan General de Cuba a Don Miguel Caye- 
tano Soler. 1 pliego incluyendo 4. Acompaiia copia 
de lo que le representé el Consulado, sobre que con- 
tinue la entrada de negros en aquella Isla y de lo que 
en su vista acordé con el Intendente. (Original) 


1802, Octubre, 30. Habana. El Marqués de Some- 
ruelos, Capitan General de Cuba a Don Miguel Caye- 
tano Soler. 1 pliego. Dice que aquel Consulado 
dirige ahora una representacién pidiendo varias 
gracias y que solo tiene tiempo de informar sobre la 
de que se prorrogue la entrada de negros por extran- 
geros. (Original) 

1802, Noviembre, 17. Habana. El Marqués de Some- 
ruelos, Capitan General de Cuba a Don Miguel Caye- 
tano Soler. lpliego incluyendo 9. Acompaiia el ex- 
pediente promovido por el Ayuntamiento de la 
Habana sobre que continue la entrada de negros en 
aquella Isla. (Original) 


Audiencia de Santo Domingo. Cuba. Cartas y 
Expedientes y Duplicados de Gobernadores. 
Ano 1802. Estante, 80, Cajon, 2, Legajo, 9. 
(No hay negros esclavos) 
Audiencia de Santo Domingo. Cuba. Cartas, 
Expedientes y Duplicados de Gobernadores. 
Estante, 80, Cajon, 2, Legajo, 10. 
1802, Enero, 14. Habana. El Marqués de Somerue- 
los, Gobernador de la Habana a Don José Antonio 
Caballero. 1 pliego. Instruve del incidente de que le 
dié cuenta el Gobernador de la Plaza de Cuba, sobre 
la apreensién de un salvo conducto del Almirante de 
Jamacia, dado a solicitud del Reverendo Obispo de 
aquellla didcesis, con el objeto que se expresa. (Trata 
de esclavos negros) (Original) 
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Audiencia de Santo Domingo. Cuba. Reales 
Cédulas, Titulos e informes de las Audiencias de 
Cuba y Puerto Principe. Afios 1773 a 1850. 
Estante, 80, Cajon, 3, Legajo, 31. 
(No hay negros esclavos) 
Audiencia de Santo Domingo. Cuba. Cartas, 
expedientes y duplicados de las Audiencias de 
Cuba y Puerto Principe. Afios 1769 a 1803. 
Estante, 80, Cajén, 3, Legajo, 32. 
1796, Noviembre, 10. Santo Domingo. El Regente de 
la Real Audiencia Don José Antonio de Vrizar a Don 
Eugenio Llaguno y Amirola. 2 pliegos. Dandole 
cuenta de la sublevacién acaecida en el Ingenio nom- 
brado Boca-Nigua distante tres leguas de esta Ca- 
pital y perteneciente al Sefior Marqués de Iranda; de 
las activas prontas providencias que se han expedido 
para la prisién y castigo de los reos y el cuidado con 
que se esta para que este atentado no sea transcedental 
y se verifique la pronta conclusién de esta causa con 
el ejemplar escarmiento correspondiente a los excesos. 
(Trata de esclavos negros) (Original) 
1796, Noviembre, 21. Santo Domingo. El Regente de 
la Real Audiencia Don José Antonio de Vrizar a Don 
Eugenio de Llaguno y Amirola. 1 pliego. Partici- 
pale haberse destruido la sublevacién acaecida en el 
Ingenio nombrado Boca-Nigua, de que did cuenta en 
el altimo correo, y el actual estado que tiene la causa. 
(Trata de esclavos negros) (Original) 
1796, Diciembre, 3. Santo Domingo. El Regente de 
la Real Audiencia de Santo Domingo a Don Eugenio 
de Llaguno y Amirola. 2 pliegos. Hace presente a 
Su Excelencia haberse sentenciado los negros suble- 
vados de la Hacienda Boca-Nigua y ejecutado se las 
penas impuestas con general sosiego y beneplacito del 
publico, euyo reposo y tranquilidad queda asegurada 
econ el ejemplar escarmiento de estos malhechores. 
(Original) 
Audiencia de Santo Domingo. Cuba. Cartas, 
expedientes y duplicados de las Audiencias de 
Cuba y Puerto Principe. Afios 1804 a 1812. 
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Estante, 80, Cajén, 3, Legajo, 33. 
(No hay negros esclavos) 
Audiencia de Santo Domingo. Cuba. Cartas, 
expedientes y duplicados de las Audiencias de 
Cuba y Puerto Principe. Afios 1813 a 1815. 
Estante, 80, Cajén, 3, Legajo, 34. 
(No hay negros esclavos) 
Audiencia de Santo Domingo. Cuba. Cartas, 
expedientes y duplicados de las Audiencias de 
Cuba y Puerto Principe. Afios 1815 a 1820. 
Estante, 80, Cajén, 3, Legajo, 35. 
(No hay negros esclavos) 
Audiencia de Santo Domingo. Cuba. Cartas, 
expedientes y duplicados de las Audiencias de 
Cuba y Puerto Principe. Afios 1821 a 1825. 
Estante, 80, Cajon, 3, Legajo, 36. 
(No hay negros esclavos) 
Audiencia de Santo Domingo. Cuba. Cartas, ex- 
pedientes y Duplicados de las Audiencias de Cuba 
y Puerto Principe. Anos 1826 a 1850. Estante, 
80, Cajén, 3, Legajo, 37. 
(No hay negros esclavos) 
Audiencia de Santo Domingo. Cuba. Reales 
Cédulas, informes, Ordenanzas, sobre Cabildos 
seculares by erecciones de Villas. Afios 1735 a 
1819. Estante, 80, Cajon, 4, Legajo, 13. 
(No hay negros esclavos) 
expedientes y duplicados de Gobernadores. Afio 
Audiencia de Santo Domingo. Cuba. Cartas, 
1803. Estante, 80, Cajon, 2, Legajo, 11. 
1803, Enero, 31. Habana. El Marqués de Somerue- 
los, Capitan General de Cuba a Don Miguel Cayetano 
Soler. 1 pliego. Acusa el recibo de la Real orden en 
que se le previene el regreso de tres negros esclavos 
que llegaron a Cadiz. (Original) 
1803, Mayo, 22. Habana. El Marqués de Somerue- 
los, Capitan General de Cuba a Don Miguel Cayetano 
Soler. 1 pliego incluyendo 4. Instruye de lo que ha 
acordado con el Intendente sobre que el importe de 
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negros que se introduzcan en aquella Isla, se extraiga 
en frutos con lo demas que expresa. (Original) 
1803, Mayo, 26. Habana. El Marqués de Someruelos, 
Capitan General de Cuba a Don Miguel Cayetano 
Soler. 1 pliego. Informa que considera no conviene 
la introduccién de negros en aquella Isla por otros 
puertos que los de la Habana y Cuba. (Original) 
1803, Septiembre, 6. Habana. El] Marqués de Some- 
ruelos, Capitan General de Cuba a Don Miguel Caye- 
tano Soler. 1 pliego. Dice haber recibido la Real 
orden sobre el embarque del negro Agustin de Mena. 
(Original) 
Audiencia de Santo Domingo. Cuba. Cartas, 
expedientes y duplicados de Gobernadores. Aifio 
1803. Estante, 80, Cajén, 2, Legajo, 12. 
(No hay negros esclavos) 
Audiencia de Santo Domingo. Cuba. Cartas. 
expedientes y duplicados de Gobernadores. Afio 
1804. Estante, 80, Cajén, 2, Legajo, 13. 
1804, Mayo, 16. Habana. El Marqués de Someruelos, 
Capitan General de Cuba a Don Miguel Cayetano 
Soler. 1 pliego. Da curso a un expediente de la 
Junta Consular, sobre el proyecto de una Compaiia 
Africana para la introduccién de negros. (Original) 
1804, Junio, 16. Habana. El Marqués de Someruelos, 
Capitan General de Cuba a Don Miguel Cayetano 
Soler. 1 pliego. Contesta a la Real Orden de 21 de 
Enero, sobre lo representado por el segundo Fiscal de 
la Real Hacienda de la Habana, acerca de un esclavo 
suyo. (Original) 
Audiencia de Santo Domingo. Cuba. Cartas, 
expedientes y duplicados de Gobernadores. Afo 
1804. Estante, 80, Cajén, 2, Legajo, 14. 
(No hay negros esclavos) 
Audiencia de Santo Domingo. Cuba. Cartas, 
expedientes y duplicados de Gobernadores. Afio 
1804. Estante, 80, Cajén, 2, Legajo, 15. 
(No hay negros esclavos) 
Audiencia de Santo Domingo. Cuba. Cartas, 
expedientes y duplicados de Gobernadores. Afio 
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1805. Estante, 80, Cajén, 2, Legajo, 16. 
(No hay negros esclavos) 

Audiencia de Santo Domingo. Cuba. Cartas, 

expedientes y duplicados de Gobernadores. Afio 

1806. Estante, 80, Cajén, 2, Legajo, 17. 

(No hay negros esclavos) 

Audiencia de Santo Domingo. Cuba. Cartas, 

expedientes y duplicados de Gobernadores. Afios 

1807 a 1809. Estante, 80, Cajén, 2, Legajo, 18. 
1800, Agosto, 15. Cuba. Sabastian Kindelan, Gober- 
nador de Cuba a Don José Antonio Caballero. 3 
pliegos incluyendo 2. Eleva original un recurso que 
le ha hecho Don Tomas Garzén, solicitando una orden 
real que suspenda los recursos que le amenazan como 
a los demas herederos de Don Juan Eguiluz y Sala- 
zar con grave perjuicio de sus intereses a consecuencia 
de lo que recelan haberse determinado por el Supremo 
Consejo en la causa de los naturales del Cobre e in- 
forma lo que en el asunto se le ofrece para la sobera- 
na determinacion. (Trata de negros esclavos) (Origi- 
nal) 
1802, Noviembre, 30. Cuba. Sebastian Kidelan, 
Gobernador de Cuba a Don José Antonio Caballero. 
1 pliego incluyendo 5. Da curso a la instancia que 
eleva a Su Majestad Dofia Ana Marfa Lépez de Navia 
y Quiroga, solicitando indemnizacién de perjuicios por 
los que estima haberle irrogado la real declaracién de 
libertad concedida a los esclavos del Pueblo del Cobre. 
(Original) 
1803, Enero, 13. Cuba. Sebastian Kindelan, Gober- 
nador de Cuba a Don José Antonio Caballero. 1 pliego 
incluyendo otro. Dirige con su apoyo la instancia que 
eleva a Su Majestad Dofia Juana Marifio, vecina de la 
ciudad de Baracoa, reclamando el precio de una 
esclava natural de pueblo del Cobre, que hubo del 
Teniente General Don Nicol4s de Arredondo, siendo 
Gobernador de esta Plaza. (Original) 
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Calhoun and the South Carolina Nullification Movement. By 
Freperic Bancrort. (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 
1928. Pp. 199. Price $2.00.) 


This is one of the interesting volumes of history which have been 
produced by a well recognized scholar whose studies of slavery 
and the reconstruction have already made an impression upon the 
public. Here he goes into the details of an important question 
which has been treated by various authors but still of sufficient 
ramifications to make possible different points of view and more 
extensive treatment. Fortunately, too, the work does not follow 
the well-beaten path. Whereas other treatments of this nullification 
movement have emphasized too largely the political aspects of the 
question this author has given much more attention to the economic. 
He has his own way of thinking. He is not influenced very much 
by what others of late have been saying about this movement. 

The many aspects of the question herein considered indicate the 
thoroughness of the work. The author directs attention first to 
the tariff and protection from 1816 to 1825. He then accounts for 
the opposition of South Carolina by considering its economic posi- 
tion. Approaching the crisis, he mentions such leaders in the 
nullification movement as Judge William Smith, Robert Y. Hayne, 
James Hamilton, Jr., Robert Barnwell Smith, and others of the 
South Carolina Congressional delegation. He next analyzes Cal- 
houn’s ‘‘Exposition,’’ presents George McDuffie as a revolutionist 
and visionary, and stages the Webster-Hayne Debate. The work 
is especially illuminating in considering some alleged precedents 
for nullification such as the Virginia and Kentucky resolutions, 
the anti-national movement in Pennsylvania, and the secession ef- 
forts in New England about the close of the War of 1812. The 
nullification efforts from 1830 to 1832 are treated, of course, in 
extenso, with all the national characters who were participants in 
the drama. Then appear the stand of Andrew Jackson and the 
sentiment in favor of the Union. The attitude of other Southern 
States is considered as determined largely by economic interests. 
Yet South Carolina is thought of as isolated in taking such an ad- 
vanced position. 
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The Negro in Contemporary American Literature. By EvizaseTH 
Lay GREEN. (Durham: The University of North Carolina 
Press, 1928. Pp. 96. Price $1.00.) 

This is an effort to treat critically the various volumes present- 
ing the different aspects of the Negro in literature and at the same 
time to suggest a program for the study of such works. The 
author is convinced that ‘‘the phenomenon of artistic activity by 
and about the Negro is no fad, is no local color interest which in 
a few years will belong to the past, but rather is something native 
to the life of America, something vital and alive, part of our 
strength and tradition, and should be cherished as such.’’ 

Fourteen subjects have been outlined for this study. These in- 
elude such as the early contributions of the Negro, contemporary 
poetry with special references to such older authors as William 
Stanley Braithwaite, James Weldon Johnson, and Claude McKay, 
and to two younger poets, Countee Cullen and Langston Hughes. 
These subjects embrace also the Negro’s contribution to the art 
of the theater and the Negro in drama, especially the plays of 
Eugene O’Neill and the shorter ones of Paul Green. Included 
also will be found a discussion of the ‘‘old timey’’ Negro and his 
folklore, recent fiction by white writers, Southern white novelists 
in this field, and Negro writers themselves like Jean Toomer and 
Eric Walrond. Attention is directed to the productions of Booker 
T. Washington and W. E. B. Du Bois, and finally to Negro news- 
papers and magazines. Other works such as those of an historical 
nature are presented merely as evidence of the ability of some 
Negroes to produce, but no special effort is made to treat literature 
of this sort. 

On the whole the book is commendable. Certain errors of fact 
and judgment, however, are apparent. The two most glaring are 
the failure to distinguish between important and unimportant 
works and the inclusion of some works which have never been 
published although advertised as prospective publications which 
were in preparation. For example, on page 13, Fire, a magazine 
which hardly reached more than one or two issues and never at- 
tained high standing is mentioned along in the same prominent 
position with the Crisis and Opportunity. On page 90 Daniel Mur- 
ray’s ‘‘Encyclopaedia’’ is given prominence along with works of 
René Maran, Kelly Miller, and R. R. Moton, when as a matter of 
fact, such a work has never been published. It is very much re- 
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gretted, then, that this commendable piece of work was not more 
thoroughly and accurately carried out. 


The American Negro. By the Editor in Charge, DonaLp Young, 
Ph.D. (Philadelphia: The American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, 1928.) 

This is the November issue of The Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science. As its name signifies it 
is devoted to the treatment of the Negro of today by various per- 
sons, some of whom have long since impressed themselves upon 
the public as qualified to write on this question. The work is 
decidedly sociological except so far as here and there it under- 
takes to summarize the achievements of the Negroes in various lines 
up to the present time. In many respects it is like The Negro’s 
Progress in Fifty Years published fifteen years ago by the same 
society. The interest of this body in the study of the Negro 
has been further expressed by the publication of the article entitled 
The Study of the Negro Problem; by Dr. W. E. B. Du Bois and 
The Standard of Living Among One Hundred Negro Migrant 
Families in Philadelphia by Dr. Sadie T. Mossell. 

This particular volume is a more pretentious affair than the one 
brought out in 1913. A larger number of persons have contributed 
to this recent work, and many more aspects of the question are 
presented. Briefly stated, the volume covers race relations, the 
Negro population, the legal status of the Negro, economic achieve- 
ment, mental ability, social betterment, and various other topics. 
The work includes an appreciation of what the Negro is doing for 
himself and what is being done for him in matters of health, educa- 
tion, art, publication, religion, and social welfare. No attempt 
was made to present the achievement of the Negro from an histor- 
ical point of view, nor was any credit given to the scientific ef- 
fort of the association for the study of Negro Life and History 
during the last fourteen years to embody the civilization of the 
Negro, although the body of editors were advised by Charles S. 
Johnson, James Weldon Johnson, Mary Van Kleeck, F. O. Nichols, 
and Graham Taylor. Several of the contributors, however, had 
to produce their articles largely from facts which this learned 
society has discovered. It is to be regretted that the staff so care- 
fully worked out this omission by treating everything else except 
this special effort for the uplift of the Negro in America and the 
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improvement of interracial relations. It is regretted also that the 
staff yielded to pressure and included a number of articles pre- 
sented as the appraisal of efforts of persons who are more notorious 
than meritorious. This short-coming reduces the work in certain 
places to the basis of a hodge-podge. 

The work as a whole, however, has some value. Although we 
find in it a number of articles which do not rise above the average 
of the newspaper or magazine effort, others are strictly scientific 
in keeping with the higher standards of our leading publications. 
If proper judgment had been shown in the selection of materials 
the volume would deserve higher rank. The undeveloped mind in 
the perusal of these pages will unfortunately be misled by the un- 
scientific productions just as easily is it will be properly informed 
by those which are of a different stamp. In the hands of persons 
adequately trained to discriminate, the work will be of considerable 
use until such time as the facts which this cross-section of the Negro 
presented will be superseded by other conditions. In the midst of 
a changing order no one can determine how soon or how late this 
will be. 


Lives of Eminent Africans. By Groraiana A. GoLLock. New 
York City: Longmans, Green and Company, 1928. Pp. 152. 
Price $1.25.) 


Sons of Africa. By Groratana A. GouLock, (New York: Friend- 
ship Press, 1928. Pp. 241. Price $1.50.) 

The first book is intended for young Africans in training in 
such schools as are open to them on that continent. The author 
believes that, inasmuch as the new generations are facing ‘‘changed 
conditions and paths untrodden before,’’ they need light thrown 
upon the records of their race. She believes that the young Afri- 
eans have a real heritage of which they justly may be proud. 
Those engaged in the uplift of the Africans, therefore, should hold 
up before them those qualities which have led to success as well as 
the mistakes which have brought disaster. These sketches, how- 
ever, are not presented as an encyclopaedia of biography of Africa, 
but as a collection of selected stories which the author considers 
especially suited for the plastic mind of the African youth. 

The selection of these stories is interesting. We see the ac- 
eount of Tshaka, the Zulu warrior-king, Moshoeshoe, the chief of 
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the mountain, and sketches of Livingstone’s African friends. 
Among these are mentioned the Sechele, chief of the Bakwena, 
Sebituane, chief of the Makololo, and Sekeletu, Sebituane’s son. 
Then comes a sketch of Khama followed by a still more interesting 
account of Samuel Adjai Crowther, who rose from a slave boy to 
the position of bishop of his church. The story then shifts to the 
record of Mutesa, the King, and to Sir Apolo Kagwa, K.C.M.G., 
M.B.E. Honorable mention is given to John Tengo Jabavu, the 
Bantu editor, and to J. E. K. Aggrey, who after being trained in 
this country served for a number of years as vice-principal of the 
school at Achimota. The book closes with four shorter stories of 
Chief Onoyom Iya Nya, J. Claudius May, the schoolmaster, Wil- 
liam Koyi, the evangelist, and Augustine Ambali, the Canon of 
Likoma. 

The other book, Sons of Africa, by the same author, covers in 
a way most of the same ground. It is a much larger work than 
The Lives of Eminent Africans. It is more neatly printed and 
more beautifully bound. In fact, the larger type of this book 
is much more suitable for children than the smaller type in which 
the other work is printed. The decorations showing the influence 
of African art add further to the satisfactory appearance of the 
volume. 

Taking up this African situation seriously, the author begins his 
story with the discovery of the ‘‘Sons of Africa.’’ The sketch is 
made still more interesting by an account of Askia the Great to- 
gether with the story of Timbuctoo. The interest is enhanced by 
the account of Osai Tutu Kwamina. Then comes the Nigerian ro- 
mance, followed by Tshaka the Zulu portrayed as a black Napoleon. 
In the work appear, too, Moshesh the nation-builder, Khama the 
Good, and J. E. K. Aggrey all treated in elementary fashion in the 
smaller work mentioned above. The book goes further with an 
account of men of affairs like scholars, lawyers, authors, and teach- 
ers. It gives, too, the record of pastors, evangelists and martyrs. 
The book is interestingly written and should appeal very strongly to 
the missionary and religious circles, for the reason that it is the 
product of a person of an ecclesiastical mind. 

This work has been suggested as a textbook for public schools, 
but its use should be restricted to training for religious work to 
stimulate those undertaking such preparation by holding up be- 
fore them the achievements of persons who have suffered and died 
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for the cause. From the point of view of teaching the history of 
Africa the book is inadequate. What it records is of value, but it 
omits many more essentials than it takes into account. The author 
does not approach the subject as an anthopologist or historian. To 
stamp these books with such titles as The Lives of Eminent Afri- 
cans and Sons of Africa may be misleading for the author has given 
only those sketches of persons who will appeal to those devoting 
their lives to religious propaganda. The public must still await a 
dictionary of African biography or a collection of African sketches 
from the point of view of a disinterested writer who will evaluate 
all things in keeping with scientific standards and present them ac- 
cordingly. 











NOTES 


The week beginning Sunday, February 3, will be observed 
throughout the country as Necro History Weex. This will be 
the fourth celebration since the beginning of this observance by 
the Association for the Study of Negro Life and History in 1926. 
Various institutions and agencies have made application for the 
literature and direction offered by the officers of the Association 
in working out elaborate programs. Unusual interest has been 
expressed in plays portraying the thought, aspiration, and achieve- 
ments of the Negro. Several suggestions have been worked out 
and printed in the form of the Negro History Week Circular and 
will be distributed by the thousands wherever an interest is ex- 
pressed in the work. Applications for such literature should be 
addressed to the Director at the central office in Washington, D.C., 
prior to the middle of January, for practically all of the literature 
will be distributed by that time. 


A special effort will be made to discover and collect manu- 
script materials now found in the hands of Negroes and too often 
destroyed in the passing of the elders of the group when such docu- 
ments fall into the hands of persons who have no particular ap- 
preciation for them and permit them to be thrown away. To pre- 
serve these documents in their present form that they may tell 
the story of the past when this generation is no more the Associa- 
tion for the Study of Negro Life and History is concentrating 
particular attention upon this point just now. It is requested 
that such maierials be collected and desposited in the archives of 
the Association where they will be preserved under fire-proof pro- 
tection. The Association desires especially such documents as let- 
ters, wills, deeds, receipts, manumissions papers, diaries, family 
records, and the like. 

A number of persons have also expressed interest in the organi- 
zation of junior branches of the Association to extend the study of 
Negro history among the youth. A plan for the organization of 
such societies was submitted by a committee at the last annual 
meeting of the Association and adopted. This plan is now being 
carried out wherever the interest is sufficient to assure permanent 
work. The plan adopted is as follows: 
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1. Junior societies shall be organized in junior and senior high schools, 
and among such other groups as may become interested. 

2. In cities or communities where branches for the study of Negro life 
and history already exist the organization of the junior society or societies 
shall be under the supervision of the president of the local branch or someone 
designated by him. 

3. In places where no branch exists the junior society or societies shall 
be organized and supervised by someone interested in Negro history. This 
person shall be designated by the home office. 

4. Each junior member shall pay an annual fee of fifty cents (50¢), 
which shall be used for the annual outline of study, for purposes of instruc- 
tion, and for the dissemination of information. 

5. The committee recommends African Myths and Negro Makers of 
History as useful literature which may be extensively used by the junior 
branches. These books may be obtained from the Associated Publishers, 1538 
Ninth Street, Northwest, Washington, D.C. 





